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CHAPTER I. 



• .' 



A BRIGHT day in spring was drawing to a close, 
and the sun, dimik by rising vapours, shona 
faintly on the tender green of the budding trees, 
scattered over the high banks of a wild and 
rocky stream only a few miles from the coast, in 
one of our northern counties. 

Far away in the west, a high cliff rose into 
the golden clouds, giving promise of a fair coun- 
try in the upper lands, and a man seated on the 
stump of an old tree near the water's edge^ 
looked long and wistfully towards it, as if there 
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2 THE FATE OF FOLLY. 

lay the better land where he hoped to rest from 
bis labours. 

Like many of us, who, whilst dreaming of the 
future, take no heed of the present till it has 
become the past, he did not mark the. beauty of 
the scenery amidst which he sat, though both 
would have delighted to paint the feathery 
woods and glittering stream as it broke and 
murmured over its uneven bed beneath a rustic 
wooden bridge, with the winding path up the 
opposite bank, where the sun poured a flood of 
light between the stems of the tall lime trees, on 
moss, and weed, and bramble. 

The man had fished in that stream when a 
youth, in the service of a family whose noble 
mansion stood at no great distance; and now, 
when he had reached his seventieth year, he 
joved to rest his weary limbs, after a day's wan- 
dering, upon its pleasant banks. He had been 
for many years a soldier; he had followed his 
young master with his regiment into several 
of the British colonies, but when the Major was 
ordered to India, he was compelled to remain in 
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England, his left hand having been disabled 
by a wound he had received during a hunting 
party in North America. 

Kobin Charlton then became a pedlar, at least 
be called himself so; though the small wares in 
which he dealt scarcely gave him a right to the 
title. His whole stock-in-trade was contained in 
a large basket, covered with a coarse cloth, and 
in a pack suspended over his shoulders by a 
cord, well wrapped round with many coloured 
rags. Ballads and gingerbread, coarse sugar- 
plums, pins and needles, tape, thread and twine, 
were the articles which he carried round the 
country to secluded villages, lonely farms, and 
solitary cottages, where Robin was as welcome 
for the news he brought as for his merchandize. 
He was, in fact, a living country chronicle of 
events which had never found their way to the 
press. He had heard and seen far more than he 
judged it expedient to relate, and he knew far 
more of human nature than men, who, living in 
cities, associate only with a class, and never look 
beneath the surface of society. 

B 2 
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Aloue uuikr tbt* c^Oii'^pv erf bo^Teai daring the 
Jftiit Mx y^r*i>f lU lifr^ rivvoxri ie had read only 
t]\f^ HlWo AuJ th<» oU K-srofftT KiIlAds be eaxried 
^bout for ^\^» ht^ h^i h^i di^f^ Cv>mmune with 
\\U own *owK wfti U^ irreyit »tott of c^eition, 
\i\\o^r> pttjj^ ^"c^^ ii^ rwTT 3»e«i5»ivn spmd out 
ttjHuuul l^iu). He ^Uc^m Jpoit* but of oDrnmon 
tl\iujs*» yet he hti WAttv tbc'urfits he found no 

A U\\ rtUi\ *t3ilwvt »*» ill Ms Tonth, he was 

Mill jiUvnjt. iho\i^h SiM»e)«rhal bent hr »ge and 

tho IuuhIcWJi he had CArrioli; hi? hroad honest 

fwoo \v«s rUiliK ttUti ho^hliT, ihough his long 

thin lock^i n\u\ siM\\c hacri xkctc white as snow 

Bonortth hb o\i\ aiul irrivijY hat he woxv a grey 

WcUh wig* an artido Wtwocii a peruke^ anight* 

ti\\\ and an olvl sUx'i.ing, His clothes were 

drub-coUmroil, anil patcheil, till nothing of the 

ori«*^inal stuff ri^mainod \isiWe; his shoes had 

wooilon solos, and his dark leather breeches met 

a pair of coarse^ knit, worsted stockings at the 

knee. A strong Oivk cudgel supported his 

crussed hands, on \^hich his chin was rested. 
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Suddenly the old man was aroused by the 
sound of a horse coming rapidly down the road 
behind him, towards the stream. There was a 
ford near the spot whete he sat; the narrow 
wooden bridge was only for foot passengers, and 
carriages and horsemen had to pass through the 
water a little distance above it. 

The rider was a gentleman about five and 
thirty, well dressed, according to the fashion of 
the day. His person was slender and his face 
pale ; not handsome, and not ill-looking. The 
nose was long and thin, the mouth well formed, 
though the lips were almost invisible when closed. 
Of the eyes it was impossible to judge, for he 
wore spectacles so close to them, that to persons 
who saw him frequently, they appeared a part of 
himself, and they would scarcely have recognised 
him without them. There was a lightness and 
grace in his whole figure, and he sat his horse 
well. 

Sobin had long known him, and it appeared 
that the gentleman also recognised the pedlar, 
for he drew up his horse and addressed him. 
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There is not more diversity in human faces 
than in human voices. The voice of Mr. Dillon 
was even thinner than his person ; it did not 
come from his chesty but from his throat, it was 
high and sharp, yet it was an insinuating voice, 
even when addressing the poor old pedlar, whom 
few men in his station would have deigned to 
converse with, for Mr. Dillon was the cousin of 
a baronet^ and the administrator of his large 
estates. 

He had passed through the classes at Eton, and 
vvrent to college with the reputation of being the 
best cricket player, and the most amusing fellow 
of his year. As time went on, he became more 
remarkable for dissipation, and his skill in games 
of chance, than for study. He played high, and 
he generally played successfully, yet still he left 
college in debt. He had dissipated so much of 
his slender paternal inheritance, that he was 
obliged to give up the idea of studying for the 
bar, and to content himself by becoming an at- 
torney. 

In pursuit of this profession he was settled at 
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the little town of Walton, only a few miles from 
the spot where he met, that evening, with Robin 
Charlton, and by the management of his cousin, 
Sir Charles Saville's estates, he enjoyed an ample 
income. 

" Well, Robin, my fellow," he said, " is there 
any news at Cleve Court, since I have been in 
London?" 

He dropped half-a-crown into the hat which 
the pedlar had doflFed as he respectfully arose at 
his approach. 

" You want to know, sir, I suppose, if there is 
any news of the baronet's lost heir?" answered 
the old man, with a grave and searching look. 

"It would be madness to expect such a 
thing," was the quick reply of the lawyer. 

" I cannot say that people are exactly agreed 
upon that point," responded Robin drily. " Is 
the baronet expected home from the continent 
soon, sir? I think he is so up in years now, that 
the ladies can hardly flatter him even in Paris, 
so much as they used to do, when I was there 
with him and the Major, forty years ago." 
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^' He spends more money novir than he did 
then to please them/' said Dillon, sharply. 

" He was a vain, foolish youth," answered the 
pedlar, ^^ and he is not much wiser in his old 
age, from all I can see; but he alwajs spent his 
money freely, only it is a pity he has not given 
a little of it to his brother, the Major, for he is 
poor enough ; I wish the baronet had been at 
home, that they might have been reconciled, be- 
fore death divides them for ever, for I am afraid 
Major Saville's daughter will be very ill provided 
for." 

" So much the worse," answered Dillon, " for 
her father cannot live many hours." 

"Have you heard that already?" inquired 
the old man drily. 

" Yes," said the lawyer; "he has sent for me, 
and I am now on my way thither." 

*' He was always very fond of you, Mr. Cle- 
ment, when you were a boy," returned the 
pedlar. " He has seen sorrowful days since 
then, but he is a good man, and the poor have 
never wanted a shilling, when be had one to 
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spare. He is going fast where he will meet bis 
reward." 

To this Mr. Clement Dillon made no reply, 
but slightly saluting the old man, he rode off at 
a rapid pace. Eobin then arose and pursued 
his way across the fields. He reached the town 
of Olten a little after sunset. 

Olten was, in fact, a small city, where a 
wealthy bishop and well paid dean and canons, 
and minor canons, kept up the state of the 
aristocratical Anglican Church, as is fitting and 
seemly, in an aristocratic and Christian country, 
in the nineteenth century. These great church 
dignitaries lived in a most exclusive circle of 
country society. Active clergy, who were slen- 
derly endowed, were rarely admitted into their 
select parties, and when they dined with the 
bishop, the luxury of napkins was not extended 
to the lower end of the table where they sat. 
Though many of this aristocratic society, were 
proud to enjoy the hospitality of the wealthy 
baronet. Sir Charles Saville, of Cleve Court, 
they paid not the smallest attention to his 
' B 5 
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younger brother the Major, when he lay dan- 
gerously ill in a small lodging in Olten. They 
knew that he had long been at variance with his 
brother, and though very poor, he was too 
noble minded to bend or cringe before the supre- 
macy of place, or money, even when dignified 
by the robes of a state church. Having entered 
the army early, he had served long in every 
quarter of the globe. His small inheritance as 
a younger brother had been nearly all expended 
to purchase his promotion, but even when 
finally put upon half-pay, his little income 
sufficed for the simple wants of himself, and his 
only daughter Emma. 

This girl had been his constant companion, 
after the early death of his young wife, and his 
only relaxation for many years had been afforded 
by her education. In Upper Canada, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in the wildest parts of 
India, he had himself supplied to her the want 
of governess and masters; and though in 
fashionable accomplishments she was necessarily 
inferior to many of her sex, she had a strength 
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of mind, and a facility in adapting herself to 
circumstances, which are never found in women 
whose training has been received in a boarding 
school. 

Major Saville's only sorrow, when he returned 
to end his days in his own country, was caused 
by the long estrangement which had subsisted 
between himself and his eldest brother. All his 
overtures for a reconciliation had been uniformly 
rejected. 

They had in youth been both in love with the 
same woman, the daughter of a poor half-pay 
lieutenant in the navy. She had refused to 
become the mistress of the wealthy baronet, but 
gave her hand and her heart to his younger 
brother, the poor soldier. 

This insult was one not to be forgiven by a 
vain man. Not even his own marriage, nor the 
birth of his heir, nor the death of his sister-in- 
law seven years afterwards, when little Emma 
was born, could soften this proud man's heart. 
From time to time the Major had come into his 
old neighbourhood, and his nephew Frank had 
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often been brought by Robin Charlton to his 
uncle ; yet though this nephew had met with a 
premature death, and the baronet was left with- 
out an heir, the old feud between the brothers 
still subsisted. 

The proud Baronet was enjoying the dissipa- 
tions of Paris, whilst the Major lay at the point 
of death, and his daughter Emma watched alone 
at his bed side. 

No language could picture the despair of the 
desolate young creature, as she gazed with agony 
and terror on the altered face of her father, 
where the shadows of approaching death were 
slowly gathering, giving a strange and awful 
gloom to every feature. . 

Suddenly, in the midst of the freshness and 
joyfulness of happy youth, an abyss of gloom 
and desolation had opened before her. Her 
father's illness had been short; and full of hope, 
she had not anticipated danger, till suddenly, 
that day, she had been told, that his recovery 
was impossible. The father, who had been her 
play fellow, her companion, and her friend, 
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during the whole course ot her life, from whom 
she had never been divided for a day; he, whom 
she adored with her whole soul, whose life seemed 
a part of her own being — he must be taken 
away from her, for ever. So they told her ; and 
yet, when he faintly smiled, or pressed her hand, 
or murmured words of aflfection, she hoped that 
•he might yet be saved, and dried her tears, and 
hung over him in breathless silence, a prey to 
the keenest anguish of suspense. 

The room in which the sick man lay, was in 
a small house in the suburbs of the city, which 
he had taken on his arrival from India, a few 
months before. It was a little parlour on the 
ground floor, adjoining the kitchen and Emma's 
bed room, for his illness had attacked him so 
suddenly that it had been impossible to remove 
him up stairs. A bed, therefore, had been 
brought there, and placed amongst his books, 
by the study of which he had through life pre- 
pared his soul for that better world to which he 
was fast approaching. 

The good man*s mind was perfectly clear, and 
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had he not felt anxiety for the future destiny 
of his child, he would have been contented to 
die. 

" Poor Emma, I am going to leave thee," he 
murmured once, after gazing at her, long and 
anxiously ; " what will become of thee, my 
child, when I am gone ?" 

Tears were her only reply, and there was a 
long silence in the chamber of death. 

" The boy will be a heavy charge to you, 
when you are left alone," resumed Major Saville, 
at length ; " but I know you will never desert 
him — you will see justice done him, though I 
shall not. I cannot regret that you adopted him, 
for though rashly, it was nobly done, my child, 
like yourself. Had his father lived it might 
have been better, both for his child and you." 

Emma wept, but made no reply. 

" Heaven bless, and watch over you, my child, 
when I am gone ! " said her father, after a long 
silence ; " I know your noble character — I know 
your wish is ever to do right : but your nature 
is ardent and impetuous ; and I fear, my darling, 
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lest you may unconsciously bring heavy misfor- 
tunes on yourself/* 

" Oh, father !" replied the weeping girl, " I 
will strive to be prudent; I will put a curb upon 
my feelings ; I will endeavour to be all you wish ; 
but, pardon me; oh, pardon all the pain and 
trouble I have given you by my headstrong ways." 

" No, Emma ! never headstrong," answered 
her father, " your errors have only been those of 
too warm a heart, and I have nothing to forgive. 
But, beware, my childy for the future, whom yon 
love ; for with your love your very existence will 
be involved. But promise me this, Emma— 
your heart once given — your love acknowledged 
and returned, let no false pride — no jealousy- 
no suspicions, induce you to desert the object of 
your choice, and in resentment or desperation, 
to encourage the addresses of another man who 
is indifferent to you." 

" Never, father ! I will never give my hand 
without my heart ! I would sooner die." 

" If ever temptation should occur, my child," 
rejoined Major Saville, "pause, and remember 
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me. I trust you may never be exposed to such 
a trial, and it has been my aim through life, to 
teach you to command yourself. But I shall 
leave you, when you have most need of me, my 
child; pray for help, Emma, when I am gone; 
pray, and you will be guided aright." 

Suddenly there was a clatter of horse's feet in 
the street, and a hasty rapping at the street 
door. Even the sick man heard these sounds, 
and looked up anxiously, when quick footsteps 
crossed the kitchen, and Mr. Dillon entered the 
parlour unannounced. 

The last rays of the setting sun at that mo- 
ment shed a rich golden light, on the tall though 
slender figure of Emma Saville, as she stood at 
her father's bedside, supporting his pillow, so 
that he might look once more upon the evening 
sky; and her beauty failed not to attract the 
admiration of Dillon, who till he saw her thus, 
under the influence of deep feeling, had scarcely 
honoured her by a glance. 

But even in her sorrow, she treated him with 
the same cold manner, she had always done, 
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and after she had proudly returned his salutation, 
she remained perfectly silent. 

But Major Saville, on the contrary, eagerly 
held out his hand to his cousin. ^' I am glad 
you have come," he said ; " I have only a little 
while to tarry in this world, and I have much to 
say to you." 

" Had not Emma better leave us alone, my 
dear sir?" asked Dillon, in the softest tone, to 
which he could subdue his voice. 

The girl looked at him, with a glance of fire. 
She did not utter a syllable, but she pressed her 
father's hand convulsively, and he understood the 
silent language. 

"No, Clement," he said, "she shall not 
leave me now? Before long, we must part 
eternally." 

With unutterable love and despair, the girl 
kept her large eyes fixed on her father's face, as 
he uttered these words, but she neither wept, nor 
spoke. She could have given her life to save 
his, yet there she stood, motionless and cold, as 
if all feeling had forsaken her. She was even 
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forgetful of Dillon's presence, till startled by the 
tones of his voice. 

Major Saville, who understood little of business, 
an ignorance which proves the ruin of many 
worthy men, had always entertained a high 
apinion of his cousin's judgment and abilities, 
and owing to his long absence from England, he 
had heard little of his vices. He was the only 
relative, who had not deserted him in his poverty, 
and he was grateful to him for the obliging at- 
tention he never failed to pay him ; above all for 
the trouble he had taken, in managing his little 
money matters for him, without ever making any 
charge, or accepting any remuneration. 

But Emma had never shared her father's 
liking for their relative. From a child she dis« 
liked him; his very presence was unpleasant to 
her, as she grew older. She could not bear to 
feel the glare of his spectacles fixed upon her, 
and all his little presents, and all his flattery, 
had never won her confidence. She intuitively 
mistrusted him, and with that wonderful tact, 
which seems given to some women, as a weapon 
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of defence, she even, before she went to India, 
understood much of her cousin's character, which 
her father never suspected. 

Easy, obliging, and witty, Dillon was, when 
he wished to be so, a most agreeable companion, 
but Emma knew that he could also be sarcastic 
and malicious, and it was painful to her that he 
should stand beside her father's death bed. 

But such a feeling could not be uttered there, 
and she listened silently, whilst he assured 
Major Saville of his gratitude, for the trust he 
had reposed in him, by naming him one of the 
.executors of his will. She heard him profess to 
the dying man, that he would hold all his wishes 
sacred, and endeavour to the utmost of his power, 
to fulfil them. 

" Immediately after my decease," rejoined the 
Major, " you must take charge of all the papers 
in that cabinet. Emma, my child, bring me the 
key, I will give it to Mr. Dillon now. He will 
soon have need of it.'' 

*' Oh, father, not yet, not yet," sobbed the 
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heart-broken girl, and hiding her face in her 
hands, she sunk down on her knees beside the 
bed, and wept as if her heart would break. 

^^My child, my own dear Emma, I cannot 
bear to see you thus," said the dying man, 
whilst his own features were, for the first time, 
convulsed by the grief he had long struggled to 
conceal. 

A silence of some minutes' duration was first 
broken by Mr. Dillon, who softly reminded 
Major Saville that he had not yet received the 
key of the cabinet. Emma arose, and in 
obedience to a sign from her father, placed it in 
the lawyer's hand. He well understood, from 
her cold and haughty manner, how reluctantly 
she did so. He accepted it, however, with a 
smile, though thinking the while that a day 
would come when he should take full vengeance 
for her impertinence. 

Yet to the charge of this man, should Sir 
Charles Saville refuse to be her guardian, the 
Major had confided the property of his orphan 
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daughter, and he parted from him that evening 
with a calm conviction that he could not have 
placed her under the protection of a more sin- 
cere, zealous, and trustworthy man. 
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CHAPTER II. 



After Dillon's departure, the sick man sunk 
into a (lull sleep, which was first interrupted by 
the entrance of Mr. Thornton, an old curate, 
who had frequently come to read to the invalid 
since he had been confined to his bed. lie was 
a tall, thin old man, with a venerable counte- 
nance and stooping gait, whose placid manner 
bespoke the tranquillity of a truly pious heart. 
His presence inspired respect, and with silent 
reverence Emma took his hand and led him to 
her father's bed. 

She then glided softly away, and left them 
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alone together, to hold that high and holy com- 
munion which could best prepare the departing 
spirit to enter the world that is to come. 

Quickly attiring herself for a walk, she took 
Harry, her little ward, by the hand, and 
hastened with all speed in quest of a medicine 
which had been prescribed for her father. When 
she returned towards her home, the last rays of 
the setting sun had sunk beneath the horizon, 
and the tall church spire arose in purple shadow 
against the western sky. The old trees in the 
grave-yard stood like mourners around its walls, 
fitfully waving their dark arms over the grass- 
grown mounds, with a dull moan of lamentation 
as the night wind stirred their leaves. Few 
people were abroad, except the labourers return- 
ing from the fields, and as Emma glided rapidly 
on with her little companion, all who met them 
turned to watch for a brief space the noble 
figure of the sorrowful lady, and the happy 
playful creature who gamboled at her side. 

Even from afar little Harry spied Kobin 
Charlton sitting on a stone at their house door, 
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and ran gaily off to welcome him. The old 
man arose respectfully at their approach, and 
Emma returned his salutation with gentle kind- 
ness, for she had known him from her earliest 
infancy. 

" You look tired, Kobin. Have you walked 
far to-day?" she said, whilst little Harry peeped 
with longing eyes under the cover of the old 
man's basket. 

^^ I've just come to ask after the master, Miss 
Saville," he returned, as he stood leaning on his 
thick-headed oaken stick, and looking anxiously 
in her mournful face ; " I see you have been for 
medicine, so I hope he may mend yet." 

" Come in, Kobin," was her reply, and the 
old man followed her as she entered. 

She then held brief parley with him as to her 
father's state, and though she said it was impos- 
sible he could see his old master that night, she 
assigned him a bed in one of the garrets, and 
promised to admit him to the sick man's bedside 
on the morrow. Kobin was evidently disap- 
pointed, but as the clergyman was still with 
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Major Saville, he was obliged to submit to 
this arrangement, and soon retired to rest. 

When Mr. Thornton departed, he did not 
wish his friend farewell, for at his earnest desire, 
he had promised to return to him on the mor- 
row. 

Major Saville then insisted that his daughter 
should take some repose. He felt better, he 
said ; she had not been in bed for the three pre- 
ceding nights, and he would ring his little hand 
bell should he require her assistance. 

It was vain to oppose him, and Emma left 
him, though unwillingly, after he had kissed and 
blessed her; but she did not undress, when she 
lay down on her little bed in an adjoining room, 
being fully determined to remain awake during 
the whole night. But her strong will could not 
master the weakness of nature, and completely 
exhausted by long watching, her head no sooner 
rested on her pillow, than she slept that dead 
and dreamless sleep, which often follows great 
sorrow, as if to strengthen the alllictcd to sup- 
port the anguish which is yet to come. 

VOL. I. C 
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Suddenly, in the dead of the night, she started 
up, with a confused sensation of neglected duty 
and impending misfortune. At first, uncon- 
scious where she was, she gazed bewildered 
around her, but a low murmur of voices in her 
father's room, and a faint gleam of light through 
the half-open door leading to it, soon made her 
aware of her mournful position, though she still 
lay, as it were unconsciously, listening to the 
soft tones of Major Saville's voice, and the 
louder words of another man, who replied to him. 

A strange story fell upon her ear ; broken parts 
of a terrible narrative seemed to become en- 
tangled in her brain, like the confused images of 
delirium, and then she slept again. 

Five minutes afterwards she was aroused and 
alarmed by the calls of some one in her father's 
room ; she heard her own name more than once 
repeated, and when she started up, she knew not 
whether she had dreamt, or had actually heard 
a story from the lips of the living, of which 
even the confused remembrance made her 
shudder. 
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She passed hastily into Major Saville's room. 
He was still lying on the bed where she had left 
him, but fearfully changed. Though she neither 
uttered an exclamation, nor shed a tear, as she 
sprang forward towards him, the horror of that 
moment remained for ever on her memory, as if 
branded on her soul. Not only were the features 
of her beloved parent overclouded by the shadow 
of death, but the convulsions of mental agony 
had given them a strange and wild expression, 
so different from the peaceful calm of his face 
when she left him, that she scarcely recognised 
the parent she adored. With distended and 
eager eyes he held out his hands towards her; 
but of speech he was no longer capable. 

He pointed anxiously to the cabinet, of which 
he had given the key to Dillon, and amongst 
many inarticulate sounds, the words, " will — 
burn," were alone to be understood. 

^ " Have you got the key of that cupboard. 
Miss Emma?" asked the same voice which she 
had heard mingling with her sleep, and with 
an amazement bordering on delirium, she saw 

c 2 
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the figure of the old pedlar, Robin Charlton, ap- 
pear from behind the curtain, on the opposite 
side of the bed. 

Could the terrible story she had believed a 
dream, be a truth, and a reality ? was the thought 
which instantly rushed upon the girl's mind 
even at that solemn moment when her father lay 
expiring before her. 

" Miss Saville, have you the key ?" demanded 
Robin, eagerly repeating the question. " The 
Major wants to burn his will — and he must burn 
it, or you will be a lost young woman, my dear 
young lady. Have you the key, or can you 
get it r 

The sick man made a gesture of impatience. 
" Too late — too late," were the words they un- 
derstood him to say, as his head sunk upon his 
daughter's shoulder, who stood with her arms 
around him, whilst her tears fell fast. 

" Mr. Dillon has the key ; my father gave it 
him last night," she said quickly. 

"Then there is nothing to be done but to 
break open the lock," answered Robin impetu- 
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ously; and Major Saville made a feeble move- 
ment, which showed that he understood, and 
approved of the proposal. 

The pedlar required no further encouragement, 
and without uttering another word, he hastened 
with long strides into the kitchen. He quickly 
returned with a hammer and an old iron skewer, 
and with these rough tools he contrived to burst 
open the door of the cabinet in less than a 
minute. 

No sooner was this accomplished than the 
dying man, as by a supernatural effort, sat erect 
in the bed, and eagerly pointed to a sealed 
packet which lay on the lowest shelf. 

Robin understood him, and snatching it up, 
eagerly placed it in the hands of his old master. 

With trembling fingers, which death had al- 
ready frozen, Major Saville tore off the sealed 
cover, and took out the various papers it con- 
tained. One small parcel he thrust into the 
pedlar's hand : " Keep that," he said, " till my 
child is twenty-one." 

Bobin looked at the papers ; he understood at 
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once their importance, and hastily concealed 
them in his breast pocket, whilst the Major 
signed for him to hold the candle near. Then 
with u smile of inexpressible pleasure, the dying 
man held the will, which appointed Dillon his 
executor, in the flames. 

Slowly the fire curled round the edges of the 
document, which it seemed unwilling to con- 
sume; it flickered and died out, when the hand 
which held it sunk paralized on the bed. 

" My child — my poor child !" burst from the 
lips of Major Saville, and with a faint cry he 
fell back dead. 

The rigid fingers of the corpse, as they rested 
on the sheets, still grasped the will, which the 
dying father had vainly endeavoured to destroy. 
The flame had only consumed a narrow strip 
of blank margin, but the whole of the written 
portion of the document remained entire. 

Overpowered by the spectacle of her father's 
death, Emma was unconscious of the extent of 
the double calamity which had befallen her, and 
sat perfectly stupified by her sorrow. 
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Old Mary, the only servant in the house, had 
sat up, expecting her master's death, and was 
not the least surprised when Kobin called her to 
lay out the corpse. She had served the Major 
twenty years, and loved him as much as she was 
capable of loving anything ; yet, strange to say, 
she felt a kind of awful pleasure in preparing his 
body for the grave. She had performed the task 
so often when with the regiment, that it had lost 
by custom all its horror and its sanctity. By a 
sad aberration of an uncultured mind, there was 
more of vanity than of sorrow in the old wo- 
man's hearty as she that night fulfilled her sad 
duty. 

She expressed no astonishment when she saw 
the cabinet broken open; nor did she utter a 
syllable when Kobin lifted the will from the 
hand of the dead, folded and replaced it in the 
torn cover, and laid it on the same shelf from 
wbence he had taken it only a few minutes 
before. The old woman, having been all night 
on the watch, had heard and seen more than any 
one suspected: and it was fortunate for the 
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pedlar that before he called her from the 
kitchen he had not yielded to the momentary 
temptation of fulfilling Major Saville's wishes, 
by completing the destruction of the will. 

But Robin Charlton, though a poor pedlar, 
was an honest man ; honest from his desire to do 
the will of God, and his conviction, that he was 
responsible to his Creator, not only for his secret 
acts but for his hidden thoughts. 

An instant's reflection had convinced him, 
that to destroy Major Saville's will, after his 
decease, would be an act, not only punishable 
by law, but in itself a crime, and he decided to 
replace the paper where he had found it. He 
felt, with awe, that the hand of death itself had 
interposed to prevent its destruction, and believ- 
ing firmly in the interference of Providence to 
direct the fortunes of mankind, he doubted not 
that it was the will of Heaven for the directions 
the document contained to be carried into effect. 

When he had closed the cabinet the old man's 
next care was for the desolate orphan. He spoke 
kindly to her, in bis plain rough way ; but she 
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seemed not to understand his words, though she 
offered no resistance, when old Mary led her 
away to the bed she had so recently quitted. 

The grey light of morning already shone into 
the chamber of death, and the birds flew twit- 
tering from the eaves of the roof. 

The corpse was laid out. Old Mary offered 
£obin a glass of her deceased master's brandy, 
with which she had refreshed herself after the 
task was done, but the pedlar declined it. 

*^ It will keep the fog from your stomach this 
damp morning," she said, "for I suppose you 
mean to be going, now there is nothing more to 
be done, and I should be glad to get to bed 
after such a hard night's work. There is nothing 
so wearisome as a death in a house." 

" I won't detain you a minute longer, Mistress 
Molly," was Robin's reply, as he threw the cord 
of his basket over his shoulder, and took his 
thick crab stick in his hand. " I shall just call 
on Mr. Thornton, and send him up here the first 
thing. He will be able to write letters, and to 
order everything in a proper way for the poor 

c5 
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desolate young creature that has neither father 
nor mother left/' 

^^ You might as well spare yourself the trouble) 
and leave the dead in peace for four and twenty 
hours/' answered the old woman. ^^ I shall have 
enough to do, putting the house in order, for 
one day, without being bothered with strangers 
poking their noses into every corner, and order- 
ing me about as if I was their servant/' 

The pedlar made no reply. He knew many 
sides of human nature, and he knew, that even 
with those who call themselves honest, there is 
no sin so common, and no peculation so tempting, 
as the plunder of the dead. But he knew, also, 
that old Mary's depredations would not be con- 
siderable, so he thought remonstrance needless ; 
and with a hasty salutation left the house. 

He was soon beyond the town, and then, 
turning off from the high road, he trudged stea- 
dily on, through the grey morning mist, across 
the low lying meadows which divided the city of 
Olten from the village, where Mr. Thornton had 
been for forty years the curate. 
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The distance Was rather more than a mile* 
and as the pedlar crossed the church yard, and 
approached the old brick house where he resided, 
the sun was just appearing, like a streak of fire 
above the line of low hills which bounded the 
distant horizon. 

Bright small clouds, which covered the vault 
of heaven, each single, and yet all in one har- 
monious union, like the breaking waves of a wide 
ocean, caught a red glory from the coming planet, 
the highest first, and as the sun arose the rays 
spread wider and paler, till the whole sky was 
golden, though dull grey shades still lay upon 
the earth. 

Slowly, as if borne along by the soft airs of 
morning, the light glided down the sides of the 
hills into the valley, and the mists, which there 
hung over the meadows, melted into transpa- 
rency. The rays of the sun then pierced the 
veil, and the winding river glittered broadly 
around a motionless ship, whose pendant sails 
and cords, and slender spars, were all reflected 
in the bright mirror of tHe silent stream. 
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With a feeling of intense devotion old Robin 
watched the glorious spectacle, more beautifal 
to him than all the religious pageantries which 
huraan art has ever invented. Not Nature only, 
but Nature's God was present at that solemn 
hour to the soul of this lonely, untutored way- 
farer, and ho felt with exultation that earth 
is the pathway of the just to heaven, however 
humble and however poor. 

When Robin entered the dwelling of the 
curate, he found that even at that early hour his 
sister was already astir, and with the assistance 
of a little village maiden, who was her only 
servant, she was busy in preparing the morning's 
repast for the family, though her brother had 
not left his room. 

The pedlar told Miss Thornton as briefly 
as possible that Major Saville had died during 
the night, and that he had called to request that 
either she or her brother would go up to the 
poor young lady, who stood greatly in need 
of their friendly assistance. 

Robin, knowing that if he tarried he should 
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have a thousand questions put to him by the 
worthy spinster, declined the breakfast she 
oflFered him. He begged her to lose no time 
in sending her brother to Miss Saville, and 
adding that he had himself many miles to walk 
in another direction that day, he hastily wished 
her good morning, and set off on his journey at 
a rapid pace. 
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CHAPTER III. 



An hour after Robin had spoken with Miss 
Thornton, her brother, the curate, entered the 
house of his deceased friend. To his amaze- 
ment, he found Miss Saville seated alone in the 
little parlour. She was dressed in black, and her 
face was very pale, as she leaned her head back 
against the wall, in such deep thought, that she 
appeared unconscious of all around her. 

A little boy, about six years old, with large 
black eyes^ and a profusion of flaxen ringlets 
clustering round his beautiful upturned head, 
stood leaning on her knees, gazing inquiringly 
on her sorrowful face. 
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Emma had ceased to weep, but there was i 
solemn depth in her affliction which was too 
stern and too profound for tears. She was en- 
deavouring to consider what painful duty she 
had next to perform, now the task of nursing 
her beloved father was at an end. 

When Mr. Thornton entered the room, she 
arose with an unmoved countenance, and held 
out her hand to him. 

" I am glad you are come, sir," she said, in an 
almost inaudible voice, which told far more than 
any words could have done how much she had 
suffered. ^' Orders must be given about the 
funeral, and I do not understand these things. 
I am grateful, deeply grateful, that you have not 
forgotten me in my great need.'' 

" Surely you could not suppose that I would 
desert the child of my old friend in her af- 
fliction," answered the worthy curate, whilst his 
eyes filled with tears ; " no, my poor child, you 
must have no further anxiety, but leave me 
to order everything. I will wi'ite to Mr* Dillon 
immediately; for I suppose you know that he 
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is the executor of your father's will and your 
guardian ?" 

"I know it; though would to heaven it had 
been otherwise!" replied the girl, whilst an 
expression of terror and anxiety replaced the 
former leaden dullness of her eyes. 

"Why should you object to him, my child?' 
said Thornton, mildly. " Tour uncle. Sir Charles 
Saville, would, no doubt, be the fittest protector 
for you, if he will accept the charge; for your 
father told me he had named him before Mr. 
Dillon in his will ; but the brothers were so long 
estranged, that there is little probability of his 
doing so. After your uncle, Mr. Dillon is your 
next of kin. He is a man of talent, who under- 
stands affairs, and he has always shown himself 
very friendly towards you and your father. 

*' He must be sent for, then, I suppose," was 
Emma's only reply, and her hands trembled as 
she folded and refolded a piece of paper on the 
table, for though her words were calm, her heart 
throbbed violently, when the broken tale which 
had mingled with her dream the preceding nighty 
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recurred to her mind, and the last action, and 
the last words of her dying father, seemed like 
a fearful augury of evil to come. 

Good, simple hearted Mr. Thornton, who had 
gone peacefully through life, without feeling 
strong passions, or witnessing their activity in 
others, had not the slightest suspicion of the 
bitter hate which the young girl entertained for 
her specious cousin, or the horror she felt at the 
idea of being subjected to the authority of a man 
whom she not only disliked, but mistrusied. 

Emma arose in silence, placed an open writing 
desk before the curate, and then without further 
opposition she watched him write and fold, and 
seal the letter, on which, she believed, her future 
destiny depended. She knew that all delays 
were ruin ; her father's will was in the cabinet ; 
whatever motive might have impelled him to 
destroy it, the document was, she well knew, in 
perfect preservation, and its behests must be 
obeyed. 

She anxiously desired to ask from Eobin 
Charlton, an explanation of the mystery, and 
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had been much surprised and disappointed when 
she learnt from Mary, that the pedlar had de- 
parted without leaving any message for her, or 
saying when he would return. Yet she shrunk 
from relating to Mr. Thornton, the events of the 
past night, for though she respected her father's 
old and worthy friend, she had no reliance on his 
judgment, and was perfectly aware that she could 
not count on his feeling sympathy with anything 
but religious resignation and submission. 

Even her father had so frequently chided her 
for her ardent and enthusiastic nature, that 
young as she was, she had already learnt to 
struggle with her own feelings in secrecy and 
silence. Without a mother to share the con- 
fidence of her truly woman's heart, trained by 
her father, with no female friend or confident, 
she had long been habituated to be resei*ved in 
the common intercourse of life, with persons 
from whom she expected no affection ; and now 
that she felt entirely alone, a sorrowful quiet 
sternness, strange at her early years, seemed to 
prepare her for the heartless struggle with life, 
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she believed she had henceforth to wage. Youth 
is very apt to suppose, that its existing position, 
and the frame of mind attending on it, are to 
remain for ever the same. 

But though Emma Saville had strong feelings 
and affections, which imagination had fostered in 
seclusion, her intellect was clear and highly culti- 
vated, and her father's narrow income had, 
happily for herself, obliged her to take an active 
part in all the common concerns of life. 

When Mr. Thornton's letter was written and 
sent, she at once began to converse with him 
concerning the sad details connected with her 
father's decease, and the old man was surprised 
to find that she had foreseen and prepared her- 
self for all the difficulties of her position. She 
loiew that immediately after the funeral, the 
house she occupied must be vacated, and the 
property it contained put up to sale. Though 
small, it was too expensivefor her to continue it, 
And she had determined, if possible, at once to 
quit Olten, where no one had shown either her 
or her father, the slightest friendly attention. 
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" Had I not made a promise to my father, Mr. 
Thornton/' added Miss Saville, " I should have 
asked you and your sister to receive me and my 
little ward as boarders, but — " 

** We must now be guided by Mr. Dillon," 
returned the curate, kindly taking her hand in 
his. " If he approves of your plan, Martha, I 
know, will gladly welcome you, and I shall be 
happy to endeavour to supply your father's place." 

The old gentleman then went on to dilate on 
the comforts she would find under his roof, with- 
out once remembering what a dismal and dreary 
home such a secluded and rustic abode would be 
for a young and ardent girl, who during the 
greatest part of her life had been accustomed to 
foreign travel, and the most highly enlightened 
and intellectual society. And even Emma forgot, 
at the time, that her former habits might, when 
her grief had abated, make the society of the 
curate's maiden sister irksome to her, and that 
a dependent position in the house of those from 
whom she greatly differed, might prove not only 
annoying, but insupportable. 
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Mr. Thornton insisted on remaining with 
Miss Saville the whole of that day, as no answer 
could be received from Mr. Dillon before the 
evening; but to their great surprise, a little 
after the hour of noon, the lawyer walked into 
the little room where they were sitting. 

" Alarmed," he said, " by the appearance of 
Major Saville the day before, he had passed the 
night in the town, and though he had not re- 
ceived the curate's letter, he had heard by acci- 
dent of his cousin's decease, and was come, as 
the only relative of Miss Saville then in the 
neighbourhood, to oflFer her all the assistance in 
his power." 

A great deal in the same style was very 
kindly and blandly said, and Emma could not 
refuse to give her hand to her cousin when he 
offered his; but though her lips moved, her 
thanks were inaudible, and Mr. Thornton 
thought it necessary to break the silence which 
ensued. 

In a few words he informed Mr. Dillon that, 
having been told by his deceased friend that his 
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cousin was named his executor and the guardian 
of his daughter, he had written to request his 
presence at the opening of the will. 

" We will not now speak of affairs," answered 
the lawyer, in a soft nasal whine. " To read 
Major Saville's will would be distressing to Miss 
Emma; after the funeral will no doubt be 
better." 

" Let there be no delay on my account, I 
beg," said the girl quietly but firmly; " nothing 
can pain me after what has passed." 

Dillon turned suddenly at these words, and 
surveyed his young cousin with great amaze- 
ment and curiosity, but she met the scrutiny as 
calmly as if she had not uttered a syllable. 

" Docs Miss Saville mean that we should go 
through this sad business in her presence?" he 
said. *' Surely that would be giving her unne- 
cessary pain — and it is not usual. I shall be 
glad to be her representative in this case, as in 
all others which she will trust to my direc- 
tion." 

*' I thank you," replied the girl, without turn- 
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ing her quiet eyes from his face ; " of what is 
usual I know nothing, but as I have listened to 
my father's voice whilst living, I cannot delegate 
to another the duty of hearing his last written 
injunctions. I shall remain if you will have 
the goodness to read the will." 

Mr. Dillon made no reply; he arranged his 
spectacles, and then took out a highly-scented 
pocket handkerchief and passed it across his 
face. He had a reason for hesitating. 

*'My dear sir," he then said, arising and 
turning to the curate, " you are probably aware 
that this important document is in a cabinet in 
the room of the deceased. Perhaps you will take 
this key, which the poor Major gave me yester- 
day, or would you rather that I should go myself, 
though I confess I should be glad if you — " 

"It is unnecessary for you to enter the 
chamber of the dead, if it so unpleasant to 
you," said Emma, arising from her seat, " the 
cabinet is open. My father's will is on the 
lowest shelf, and I will bring it to you without 
more delay." 
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Again Mr. Dillon looked at her with amaze- 
ment, for she had hitherto always remained so 
silent in his presence, that he had regarded her 
only as a weak and timid girl. His face became 
as red as scarlet, for she made him ashamed of 
the reluctance he had betrayed to enter the pre- 
sence of her father's corpse, and hastily arising 
he declined her proposal, and begged Mr. 
Thornton to precede him into the adjoining 
room- 

Emma neither spoke nor moved as they de- 
parted, but she remained, during their absence, 
with her eyes fixed anxiously on the door which 
alone divided her from the dead. She could 
hear their footsteps as they passed the bier, 
where her father's body lay. She heard Mr. 
Dillon's exclamations of astonishment when he 
found that the cabinet was broken open, and 
the wonder expressed both by the lawyer and 
Mr. Thornton, when they found the seals of the 
cover, which contained the will of the deceased, 
broken and torn off, and the will itself singed, 
discoloured, and partly burnt. She then plainly 
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distinguished a rustling amongst the other 
papers in the cabinet, as if further search was 
made, and a few low words were spoken; after 
this the rustling again commenced, but appa- 
rently without the object sought for being dis- 
covered. 

Emma remembered the small packet which her 
father had committed to the care of Robin 
Charlton, and though she was ignorant of its 
contents, she rejoiced that it was out of the reach 
of Dillon's prying eyes. 

Though the lawyer endeavoured to appear per- 
fectly at his ease whilst in company with Mr. 
Thornton, and performed the task which duty 
imposed upon him ; he felt as if a chilling atmo- 
sphere hung around the dead, and eager to escape 
from the proximity of the corpse, he hastily 
closed the cabinet, after taking from it the will 
and a bundle of other papers. He determined 
to return after the funeral, and make a closer 
and more deliberate investigation of the various 
documents which the deceased had committed to 

his care. He told Mr. Thornton that he had 
VOL. I. D 
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no doubt that many of them i^ere of little im- 
portance, and had better be committed to the 
flames. 

When the gentlemen re-entered the outer 
room, they found Miss Saville awaiting them 
there. 

" You can probably inform us," he said, ad- 
dressing her, as he drew a seat near the table, 
and spread out the papers before him ; ^^ you 
can no doubt explain how it happens that your 
father's cabinet has been broken open, since he 
yesterday confided the key of it to me; and you 
will be able, no doubt, to explain who has had 
the audacity to attempt the destruction of the 
testament which I hold in my hand, and to which 
fire has evidently been applied?" 

Though Dillon's words conveyed no menace, 
there was a cutting severity in their sarcastic 
tone which would have alarmed many, but 
Emma, prepared for his displeasure and curiosity, 
was not to be disturbed by his insinuations or 
implied reproofs, and with perfect tranquillity 
she replied : 
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'' For what was done by my father's commands 
during his life, I believe no one is answerable to 
you or any man, Mr. Dillon." 

'^ But was all this done in your father's life 
time, and by his commands?" retorted the 
lawyer in a soft sly voice. "I suppose that 
remains to be proved, my dear cousin, and if 
there has been any attempt made subsequently 
to des^oy his will illegally, steps must be 
taken— "-""** "^ 

" There is no ground for such suspicions," re- 
turned the girl, interrupting him with a slight 
smile of contempt. "You and Mr. Thornton 
are the only persons who have entered this 
house since my father's decease, which occurred 
an hour before dawn. A short time previously, 
by his own desire, the cabinet was broken open, 
and he commanded his will to be given him, 
which he attempted to destroy. But though he 
held it to the flame of a candle, he expired 
before it was consumed. It was then replaced 
where it formerly lay." 

" And you did all this by your father's desire, 

D 2 
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Miss Saville?" demanded Dillon, quietly unfold- 
ing the will as he spoke. 

"No," answered the girl haughtily; "the 
hands of another executed his wishes, and a 
witness was present at my father's death, who 
can give testimony to the truth of all I have 
related. But allow me to add that I am not 
accustomed to have my word disputed, nor 
am I aware by what right you presume to ques- 
tion me thus narrowly. My father's will is 
entire; his wish to destroy it can be no concern 
of yours." 

" My dear cousin," replied the lawyer, in a 
deprecating voice, "you must be convinced 
that my only motive for enquiring into circum- 
stances so extraordinary can be your interest. 
But if you are satisfied of the truth of what 
you have related, of course I am the same. 
Yet you have not mentioned the name of 
the person who was so opportunely here in 
the middle of the night, to obey Major 
Saville's wishes, when evidently his mind 
must have been wandering. It is quite plain 
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that no woman could have broken open that 
cabinet." 

"You are right," answered Emma, quietly; 
" but it can be of little consequence who did it, 
since I was present, and the will is not de- 
stroyed." 

Dillon fixed a searching look on Miss Saville, 
whose prompt and calm replies even more and 
more astonished him. He could have told her 
that it was not only about the will that he 
was anxious, and that, trifling as she appeared to 
consider them, the events of the night might be 
not only of great importance to her, but to him 
likewise. But prudence forbade such disclosures 
on his part, and she looked so unconscious of all 
but the evident circumstances of the case, that 
afraid cf appearing too much interested in the 
affair, he forbore to make any further obser* 
vations ; and with the calm demeanour of a man 
of business, proceeded without further delay with 
the task he had undertaken. 

The will of Major Saville was very short, exe- 
cuted strictly according to legal forms, and bad 
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received very small injury from the flame of the 
candle. It devised the whole property of the 
deceased, consisting of two thousand pounds in 
the Three per cents., one thousand pounds in the 
bonds of a North American state, and four hun- 
dred pounds in his banker's hands, with fifty 
pounds in the house, and all the personal 
property it contained, to his executor, Sir 
Charles Saville, of Cleve Court, for the sole use 
of his beloved daughter, Emma, and her heirs for 
ever, whom he likewise appointed the guardian 
of his child; but should his brother, in con- 
sequence of their long estrangement, or any 
other cause^ refuse to act under his will, he then 
appointed his cousin, Clement Dillon, sole guar- 
dian and trustee, till Emma Saville should attain 
the age of twenty-one years. A proviso was 
made, that she should after the age of eighteen 
be allowed the free disposal of the whole interest 
f her property, and entire freedom to choose 
her place of residence. If she married before 
the age of twenty-one, the three thousand pounds 
were to be settled on herself and her children. 
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Emma, though already aware of the contents 
of her father's will, listened with profound awe 
to this last proof of the parental love and care 
of which she was for ever deprived. But no 
tears dimmed her eyes; she kept them fixed 
on Dillon's face whilst he read, and too many 
thoughts thronged on her mind as his words fell 
upon her ears for her to weep. 

At the commencement Dillon was, as we have 
said, calm and indifferent; but suddenly the 
whole expression of his countenance changed, 
his mouth was compressed, and though his eyes 
were half hid by his spectacles, she saw that they 
were eager and distended. When he pronounced 
the name of Sir Charles Saville as sole guardian 
and trustee, his face became livid as a corpse; 
she saw that he glanced rapidly down the page, 
and then became more calm; he even smiled 
as he proceeded to read, that in case of the 
baronet's refusing to act, Emma was to be under 
bis sole guardianship. 

*' There can be no doubt that Sir Charles will 
not accept the trust," he added, when he had 
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come to the end of the paper, and had given 
it to Mr. Thornton for his inspection. 

" I know not wherefore we should form such a 
conclusion," rejoined Emma; " though my father 
and uncle were not friends, the baronet can have 
no enmity to me; and as the head of our family, 
and my nearest relative, he must feel that he is 
the fittest person to be the legal protector of his 
orphan niece." 

Mr. Dillon smiled a very soft smile, and yet 
it bespoke derision, and sarcastic dissent. 

" You don't know your uncle, my dear Mis s 
Saville, as well as I do," he said, " or you would 
not indulge such a fancy ; and if you could form 
an idea of his whimsical and tyrannical humours, 
you would implore him to throw up the trust. 
Tour father having been so long separated from 
him, was ignorant of the changes which time had 
made in his character, or he would not have ex- 
posed you, to become the slave of his caprices." 

"I have always heard Sir Charles Saville 
highly spoken of, as a fine specimen of an old 
English gentleman," said the curate. 
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^' The admirers of the aristocracy so speak of 
him, no doubt/' answered Dillon, with a sneer. 
^^ It is happy for him that he is rich and a 
baronet, or they might have less admiration for 
his pride and his folly. Nevertheless, I am 
afraid they would materially interfere with my 
cousin's happiness, should he accept the authority 
this will confers on him, whilst on the contrary, 
she may feel certain that her wishes should be 
the only guide of my conduct, in the direction 
of her affairs." 

The lawyer looked at Emma, as he ceased 
speaking, but she made him no reply, and re- 
mained silently observing Mr. Thornton, till he 
had finished the perusal of Major Saville's will. 

^^ I am glad to see, that my old friend has left 
his daughter sufficient to make her independent," 
was the curate's observation as he concluded. 
^^ He told me he had saved in India, and had em- 
ployed a friend to purchase stock for him." 

" If that was the case," said Dillon, " no doubt 
the receipts and bonds will be forthcoming. If 
the money passed through the hands of a third 
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person, there will be evidence of the transaction, 
amongst the papers of the deceased/' 

^^ If the money passed through the hands of a 
third person?' repeated Mr. Thornton, fixing 
his eyes with astonishment on Dillon. ^^I always 
thought you were Major Saville's only adviser 
in such matters. Had not the cabinet better be 
searched ?" 

*' Nothing more can be done at present," was 
Dillon's reply, *' you must be aware, that I have 
no right to search anything in this house; nor 
in fact to do anything till the decision of Sir 
Charles Saville is known." 

" A letter must be written to him imme^ 
diately," rejoined the curate. 

"Sir Charles is in Paris," was the reply. 
"But he is expected daily in London, and I 
think it best to go up, and have an interview 
with him, when I will place the will in his hands. 
I can be back in two days, and then all doubts 
and difficulties will be at an end." 

" I should prefer the will remaining in the 
hands of Mr. Thornton, till it is decided under 
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whose guardianship I am to be placed/' said 
Emma quietly. " Tou can surely have a copy 
made to show to my ancle, for it occupies scarcely 
a page/' 

" Ah — certainly — if you wbh it," answered 
Dillon, looking at Emma with amazement; 
^^ upon my honour, I did not suppose you were 
5uch a capital woman of business." 

With a glance of proud contempt, the girl took 
up the important document, and gave it to the 
curate. 

"I know nothing of business," she replied, 
" but I know what were my father's wishes, and 
what are my own. It was Major Saville's 
ardent desire, that his death might put an end 
to all the misunderstandings which have so long 
disunited our family, and to effect that he named 
my uncle, my guardian. Should you have an 
interview with Sir Charles, I beg you will in- 
form him of this; and tell him that it is now as 
much my desire, as it was my father's, that I 
may enjoy his kindness and protection." 

" Though your wishes are not flattering to 
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myselfi you may rely upon my obeying them, in 
all things/' said the lawyer with a slight bow, 
" I will wait on you immediately after my return, 
to inform you of the result of my mission. I 
should be glad if Mr. Thornton could make it 
conyenient to meet me, and proceed to further 
arrangements, as circumstances may require.'' 

To this the curate readily agreed, and Mr. 
Dillon then took leave of his orphan cousin, with 
an air of suitable sorrow and respect. 

What reliance the girl placed upon his promises 
will be seen in a following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



When Emma was left alone, she sat down quietly 
to reflect on all that had been said by Mr. Dil- 
lon, during that morning's interview. She felt 
that she ought to be obliged by his offers of ser- 
vice, and his proposed mediation with her uncle; 
but she had learnt from her father, that she 
ought never to trust another to do what she was 
able to do for herself. 

5/je had never known Sir Charles Saville, 

ever^ ^hen a child, but he was her father's only 

kotJ^% and whatever might have been the 

%r^ of tiieir estrangement, it was still her duty 
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to write to him and inform bim of the Major's 
decease, and invite him to the funeral. 

She wrote, therefore, and yielding to the 
warmth of her feelings, her letter was not one of 
cold and formal ceremony, but was addressed to 
the nearest relative of her lost parent, as if she 
felt no doubt that he must naturally participate 
in her sorrow for the death of his only brother. 
No answer was returned to her, and when Dillon 
came back from London, he informed her that 
Sir Charles Saville had gone to Brussels, instead 
of coming direct to England, and all letters 
were to be forwarded to him there. 

It was a dreary pause in the life of the young 
orphan, till the day of her father's funeral ar- 
rived. In spite of all the trouble Mr. Dillon 
took to please her, his company was unpleasant 
to her, and more tedious than solitude. The 
visits of Mr. Thornton and his sister afforded her 
no solace, for the worthy couple, though very good, 
were not amusing, and could neither share the 
confidence, nor awaken the sympathy, of a youngr 
ardent, and impassioned girl, who had already 
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bad large experience of the Ticissitudes and ex- 
citements of an eventful life. 

With little Harry, her ward, she alone felt 
fiome relief to her solitude and her sorrow. He 
was to her the personification of the days that 
were gone — happy days — happier now that the 
past had shrouded them in golden light. The 
boy was the only object left for her to love, and 
to love was a necessity of her nature ; even more 
essential to her happiness than the love of others. 
Little Harry was innocent and true, and loved 
her as tenderly in his childish way, as the friend 
who had confided him to her care. 

Emma had promised, two years before, whilst 
in the north of India, to supply the place of a 
mother to that little boy, and nothing which Mr. 
Dillon or any prudent advisers could have said, 
about the imprudence of her retaining such a 
companion, could have persuaded her to part 
with him, unless convinced that it was for the 
boy's advantage. 

The loss by death of those we love, she felt 
was inevitable, and must be borne with resigna- 
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tion, but volantarily to rend asunder the ties 
which bound her to that child, for motives of in- 
terest, was, she considered, wilfully to put a 
living death between Harrj and herself, which, 
loving him as she did, would be little short of 
madness. 

She had resolved, therefore, to support and 
educate the boy^ even though it might be neces- 
sary for her to work for their daily bread. It 
was wonderful how such thoughts alleviated her 
sorrow for her father's death. The conscious- 
ness that she, in her turn, had to sustain a help- 
less orphan through the troubles of life, and that 
her existence was absolutely necessary to his 
well being, gave her spirit to act and think with 
energy, instead of brooding vainly over the 
past. 

That innocent child seemed like an angel sent 
by heaven, to lead her on through paths of 
purity, and industry, and peace ; and his young 
protectress felt an assurance that the spirit of 
the departed would watch over them, and pro- 
tect them through life. 
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The day of Major Saville's funeral came at 
last, that day when the bereaved, wearied and 
stapified by sorrow, is aroused to feel a second, 
time all the anguish of separation from the loved 
and lost. 

Emma sat alone in a darkened chamber with 
little Harry, no friend near to comfort her. She 
listened eagerly to the departing footsteps of the 
bearers, from the adjoining room, and when the 
house was again quiet, when the dead was borne 
away, and all around her was void and still, 
she wept with such violence, that the child, 
awed by her sorrow, stood motionless in wonder 
at her side. But gradually she became more 
calm; and on the morrow, when the windows 
were opened, and the sun shone once more into 
the room, she felt that life was still busy around 
her, and that she, too, had her appointed course 
to run, and duties to fulfil, incompatible with 
the idle indulgence of useless sorrow. 

Tn the absence of Sir Charles Saville it had 
been necessary for Mr. Dillon to take all the 
duties, as the executor of the deceased, upon 
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himself. He had arranged the funeral, and he 
afterwards discharged all standing debts. Emma 
lost no time in removing into a small lodging, so 
that the property in her father's house might be 
sold. When all was done, Mr. Dillon called to 
speak with her, as to her future plans and 
prospects. 

^^ He was shocked to tell her,'' he said, ^^ that 
her father had left her almost penniless. Though 
he had bequeathed her two thousand pounds in 
the Stocks, he had learnt on enquiry, that no such 
sum was to be found. Though he had men- 
tioned American bonds, nothing of the kind was 
amongst his papers. His pay had, of course^ 
died with him; but, fortunately, five hundred 
pounds remained in the banker's hand. Fifty 
pounds had been found in the house, which, with 
the proceeds of the sale, left, after all the debts 
and funeral expenses were paid, a balance of 
eighty two pounds, which he placed in her hands. 

Emma was both shocked and astonished by this 
unexpected intelligence. Though not rich, she 
had trusted to the dispositions of her father's 
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win, and belieyed herself secure from poveriy. 
But Mr. Dillon's disclosores at once convinced 
Iier, that for the fatore she had her bread to earn, 
either entirely hj her own hands, or by the as- 
sistance of the little capital which remained in 
the banker's hands. 

Yet still the story seemed almost incredible to 
her, so firm was her reliance on her father's love, 
and so intimate her knowledge of the economy 
he had practised for years, in order to secure a 
comfortable proYbion for her, in case of his 
decease. 

"The money was placed in your hands, I 
beCeve, Mr. Dillon," she said, with some hesi« 
tation. 

" Tes, certainly it was — that is to say — some 
money, some fiye hundred pounds, if I remember 
right," he replied, with smiling deference, " but 
Major Saville received it all back again, by 
degrees. I believe that is part of it which is now 
in the bank. It really is a most unpleasant 
afiair for his executors, but I see no help for it. 
I should advise you to come over to Walton, to 
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be near my mother and sister, who are your 
nearest female relations. You can board there 
very cheaply at the curate's till you come of age 
— the time is now very short, and after that you 
must sink your money, my dear cousin ; and I 
will speak to Sir Charles Saville to make you 
an allowance to help it out. I fear there is 
nothing better to be done under existing circum* 
stances.'' 

" I thank you," answered the girl coolly, " I 
am not acquainted with your mother and sister, 
and I have no wish to go to Walton. Allow me 
to add that I desire no one to intercede for me 
with Sir Charles Saville ; I am his brother's child, 
and I have already written to him." 

" Tou have written to him !" echoed Dillon, 
forgetting all politeness in his astonishment at 
the girl's decided bearing. 

" I thank you, Mr. Dillon, for the trouble you 
have taken/' continued Emma, without appear- 
ing to notice the interruption, ^^ and when I re- 
ceive my uncle's answer, I shall know whether 
or not I am still to be under your guidance; 
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but you no doubt remember that I am, even now, 
at liberty to reside where I please." 

" Certainly, most certainly," replied the lawyer 
quickly. " I merely mentioned Walton, as my 
sister is about your own age, under thirty at 
least, and you would no doubt find her company 
a relief in your present aflOiiction. My mother, 
too, was known many years ago to your father, 
who liked her much; since she has become a 
widow, she has left Devonshire, and resides 
much with me. You would find her a sweet 
woman, and she is already disposed to welcome 
you with affection. It would certainly be most 
eligible for you to reside at Walton." 

'* I am not of that opinion," answered Emma 
quietly. 

And then, until Mr. Dillon departed, she 
spoke of other matters. 

But still the lawyer was always smiling 
and agreeable; and he even appeared anxious 
to extend a portion of his affection to little 
Harry. He produced sugar plums and toys, 
which he had brought for him in his pocket, and 
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tried to coax him into familiarity; but the child, 
whether he disliked him by instinct, or was 
frightened by the very searching looks with 
wliic-h the lawyer had, every time they met, sur- 
veyed his pretty features through his spectacles, 
rejected his proffered presents, and escaping 
from him as soon as he could get loose, crept 
close to his aunt Emma's side for protection. 

But even after Mr. Dillon had settled Miss 
Saville's most pressing affairs, he remained a 
week at 01 ten. He was happy, he said, to be 
detained there by business, and thus enabled to 
enjoy his cousin's society. 

His kindness during that time was unobtru- 
sive, and his conduct so discreetly insinuating, 
that Emma, in her honest conscientiousness, at 
length reproached herself for her dislike to a man 
who gave himself so much disinterested trouble 
on her account. But still she could not over- 
come the feeling, nor receive his visits with 
pleasure. 

Mr. and Miss Thornton spent many hours of 
each day with her, and Dillon only came when 
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he knew they had returned home. His manners 
were then kind, but not familiar, and he seemed 
unconsciously to betray the highest respect and 
brotherly regard for his fair cousin. 

As a man of the world, he might have smiled 
at the fervour with which she at times expressed 
her very unworldly feelings ; but he did not. 
As a man of the world, he might have derided 
the romantic generosity of character she fre- 
quently betrayed, but no sarcastic smile ever 
curled his thin lips. When Emma was sad his 
face became unusually grave, and though he did 
not speak his grief for her father's loss, to which 
she never alluded, he looked, at times, as if he 
lamented him exceedingly. 

Yet in spite of his endeavours to please. Miss 
Saville rejoiced when Mr. Dillon finally took his 
departure from Olten, and yet more so, when 
she understood that his numerous engagements 
would prevent his speedy i'eturn. 

She was no sooner certain that he had left the 
place, than she began to make hasty prepara- 
tions for the performance oF a plan she had for 
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Bome time decided on, though certain that Mr. 
Dillon would have opposed it; and detesting dis- 
putes and arguments, she had hitherto kept pro- 
found silence on the subject. 

She had determined to leave Olten without 
delay, and her own and little Harry's wardrobe 
were already packed ; so that before the lapse of 
another day she was seated with the little boy in 
a railway carriage, which was bearing them ra' 
pidly to the village of Winside, near the sea 
coast, where Miss Saville had determined to take 
up her residence. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Two days after Eobert Charlton had so abruptly 
left Alten, towards the close of evening, he was 
walking at a brisk pace along the smooth sands 
of the sea shore, many miles away from that city. 
Heavy grey clouds concealed the setting sun, 
but the waters of the great ocean were calm, 
and rippled in with gentle murmurs, to break in 
long lines upon the shore. If a human being 
appeared from time to time upon the strand, it 
was afar oflF, like some black insect on the 
boundless space, and strange thoughts of omni- 
potence thronged on the old man's mind as he 
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gazed over the measureless waters, and the 
countless sands over which he trod. 

Suddenly the way was obstructed by fallen 
rocks, and a sharp cliff, high and precipitous, 
jutted out from the main land into the sea, as if 
to cut off all further passage. A path turned 
up a sandy bank into the upper country, and 
•this was the direct road to the neighbouring 
fishing town, but the tide was low, and Eobin 
pursued his way along the base of the cliffs. It 
was less difficult than it at first appeared, and 
after he had clambered over a pile of rocks 
overgrown with black sea-weed, he passed with 
ease round the point of the promontory, and 
entered a little bay which lay beyond it. Here 
the sands were as smooth as on the open coast 
for the distance of about a quarter of a mile. 
The banks then became less precipitous, and be- 
tween two high hills a green valley sloped to the 
very confines of the sea. Down the middle of 
this, in a rugged cleft, flowed a small brook 
which, fed by the mists of the upper hills, was 
soon to be lost in the ocean. 



^ 
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On its banks, almost to the verge of the sands, 
grew a few scattered, stunted trees, and higher 
up there were traces of cultivation round a low- 
roofed cottage, which could then scarcely be 
distinguished in the deepening gloom of evening. 
No other habitation was in sight, and from this 
lonely dwelling, shut in by the downs on every 
side, there could be no prospect but across the 
sea. Yet it was evident it was inhabited, for 
smoke was rising from the chimney, and a 
ligat already gleamed from one of its small 
windows. 

This served as a guide to the pedlar, when, 
quitting the beach, he turned up a narrow path 
by the side of the stream, which led by a steep 
ascent to the cottage. It seemed intended for 
none but smugglers, and the old man was obliged 
-to pause more than once to recover breath during 
his progress, before he reached the little platform 
in front of the humble building. 

He looked in at the window ; an old fisherman 
and his wife, who was Robin's sister, were sit- 
ting by the fire, the man smoking, and the 
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woman knitting, and when the pedlar was cer- 
tain that there was no one else in the hovel, he 
knocked boldly at the door. The good people 
gave him a hearty welcome. Their son was out 
with the boat, they said, 

"And is anybody with him?" asked Eobin 
sharply. 

The woman looked at her husband, as if to 
enquire what answer she ought to make. 

"Robin knows everything, that is certain," 
answered the old fisherman, in the dreamy way 
of a thorough smoker, without taking the pipe 
from his mouth. 

" To be sure I do. Who sent him here, do 
you think, but me?" answered the pedlar. "I 
am not going to give an old friend up to justice. 
But where is he?" 

" He wrote to somebody four days ago," re- 
plied his sister, " and he began to get tired of 
waiting here for an answer, so be persuaded my 
son to take him in his boat round the point to 
Seaport, that he might go to the post office, to 
enquire if anything was lying there for him." 
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"Do you expect them home to-night?" de- 
manded Eobin. 

" I don't believe that he'll come back here at 
all," said the fisherman, interposing. " He said 
to Jim that if he found no letter, he would be 
off at once, and see what was going on inland." 

"He surely would not venture to cross the 
country alone," said the pedlar, anxiously. 

" As Jim is not back yet I suppose they have 
agreed to pass the night at Seaport together; for 
the lad has taken such a liking to him, he'd go 
or stay anywhere to please him. He is not 
known there; and as the people all over this 
part of the country believe he has been in his 
grave these six years, there is nobody likely to 
suspect him for one night at least." 

" They cannot sleep in the boat," said Eobin. 

" They are not such fools as to try," said the 
gruff old fisherman; "they'll get a warm glass 
and good beds at the Jolly Angler, on the quay. 
That's where Jim stays whenever he is kept 
away on business." 

" If you think I shall find them there, I'll be 
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off without losing another minute/' answered 
Bobin. ^' Had I guessed they were not bere^ I 
might have been in the town by this time." 

'*You know Jim, so maybe you may find 
them/' returned the old woman. 

^^ Aye, and I know his companion, too," was 
Bobin's reply; and taking up his stick, he 
walked towards the door. 

*' You knew him once, you should say," re- 
joined his sister; ^^but he is so altered, you 
would never guess that he was once the flaxen- 
haired boy we were all so fond of, when Jimmy 
was a lad and my good man at seu." 

*' In the West India fleet/' muttered her hus- 
band, between two puffs of smoke. 

'' So he is changed — that is well," returned 
the pedlar ; '^ he'll be less likely to be found out 
to be living, by them who wished him in his 
grave from the day he was born, and are happy 
to believe him there now." 

^^ He looks old and sorrowful like, yet he is a 
year younger than my Jim," said the old wo- 
man. ^^ His pretty mouth is buried in an uglj 
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beard, and his hands are as brown as my son's ; 
you won't know him, anyhow." 

" We shall see : so good night to you both," 
answered the pedlar; and then without another 
word he passed away into the darkness. 

It was, indeed, by this time a gloomy night. 
Though not cold, the wind came howling dismally 
from the sea^ and the waves, which it was 
driving ever higher and higher against the 
shore, were gushing against the rocks with a 
dismal sound, which since the set of sun had 
gradually increased. The crescent moon was 
up, but a large heavy cloud obscured it, as 
Robin left the cottage; its rays, however, fell 
beyond it, on the top of the hill he had to pass, 
^nd made the darkness transparent in the wild 
and narrow path which was his shortest way to 
the town. 

Perfectly acquainted with the country, which 
in youth and age he had often trodden by 
day and by night, he walked on without hesi- 
tation. He knew where to avoid the morass on 
the e4ge of the downs ; he knew exactly how far 
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he must skirt the old stone wall before he passed 
it; he knew that the dark patches before him 
were furze bushes, which be .must make a circuit 
to avoid; and when the cloud passed from the 
moon, he had only a short distance to go along 
an open road before he reached the little fishing 
town of Seaport. 

All the way as the pedlar advanced, he was 
thinking anxiously of the man whom in hopes to 
meet, he had that day and the day before walked 
many weary miles. Robin knew that his position 
was one of great danger, and he dreaded lest his 
wild and impetuous character might bring him 
into difficulties before he could join him, or could 
exert his influence to temper his impatience, and 
to keep him secreted till by prudent management 
bis fortunes wore a fairer aspect than they had 
done for many years. The old man would have 
given his life to serve him, yet they had not met 
for six years, and his course had been wayward 
and full of error; but he possessed the faculty of 
winning devoted attachment, and Robin loved 
him as a son. That night, as he paced in this 
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man's service, without hope of reward, over the 
wild hills, though his aged limbs were weary, 
and his strength nearly exhausted, his most 
ardent desires were that misfortune might have 
chastened his character, and that his future days 
might be happier, and more blameless than the 
past. 

Though Eohin could obtain no tidings, either 
of Jim or his companion, at the Jolly Angler, 
he went patiently on to seek them, at the other 
public-houses in the place; and though the 
fisherman was well known in Seaport, he could 
no where learn that he had been seen there that 
day. 

Exhausted by fatigue, and saddened by dis- 
appointment, as was rarely the case \«ith him, 
Robin remained at the last public-house he 
visited, to take a little beer and bread, to give 
him strength to renew his search. 

Several labouring men were in the kitchen 
where he sat, enjoying their evening potations, 
but when he learnt that Jim had not been seen 
there for a week, he spoke no more to anyone. 

£ 5 
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He began to fear, that the two young men 
liad rashly gone up into the country, in search 
of him, and might perhaps, get into serious 
difficulties before he was able to discover 
them. 

No sooner had he finished his simple repast, 
than anxious and uneasy, he again arose, and 
having paid his reckoning, went out into the 
jBtreet and strolled on, almost unconscious whither 
he was going. So deeply was he engaged in the 
consideration of th« difierent courses which re- 
mained for him to purjsue, that he took no notice 
of a small covored cart, drawn bj a shaggy 
pony, which was coming towards him, up the 
uneven street The driver was on foot, and as 
he approached hhn, called loudly to fiobin, to get 
out of the way. 

The Pedlar started, for though nobody could 
be recognised in the gloom, the voice was that of 
his nephew Jim. 

*' Where upon earth are you driving at this 
time of night?" demanded the Pedlar, seizing 
him eag^ly by the arm. 
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" Uncle Robin ! where do you come from ?" 
was the young man's only reply. 

"I have been to the cottage, but I heard 
there, you had brought my friend into town," 
he returned. " What have you done with him?" 

" He is in the cart," answered the fisherman, 
pointing to the one he drove. " We have had 
an accident." 

"Aye! I don't wonder! I knew something 
wopld be sure to go wrong," answered the Pedlar 
pagerlv. " What has happened?" 

^^He slipped his foot in landing/' answered 
the youth, ^^ and sprained his ancle so bad, he 
cannot stir 9 step, so I got one of the smugglers 
to lend me a cart, with a truss of straw in it, 
and I am taking him up the country, as he 
desired me." 

"But where are you going?" 

'* To one of the public-houses at Winside." 

" That would be madness," responded the old 
man. " 60 you home, my lad. Tour mother 
will sit up half the night, if you don't come back, 
mi I will take charge of your passenger. Only 
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tell me where I am to take the cart, after I have 
got him to a place of safety." 

** To Ned Smith's in the Crow Lane/' said 
his nephew, and as Robin perfectly under- 
stood the locality, no further explanation was 
needful. 

This conversation, after the first exclamations, 
had been carried on in so low a tone, that the 
passenger in the cart, not having distinguished 
its import, remained perfectly still ; nor did Jim 
think it necessary to explain to him, that he had 
a new conductor, but hastily wishing his uncle 
good night, he left him to provide for the safety 
of his friend, as he judged expedient. 

Robin had already decided what to do, but as 
he was by this time pretty nearly exhausted, he 
mounted, and took his seat on a board swung in 
front of the cart, intending to ride to their place 
oi destination^ which was some miles off. In 
fact, the Pedlar though a good walker, having 
been on foot since six o'clock in the morning, 
could not have proceeded from Seaport, unless he 
had found such a mode of conveyance. But 
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though fatigued, he was happy that he had 
arrived so opportunely, to the assistance of the 
man, on whose safety much depended, in which 
old Sobin took a profound interest. 

Their way lay inland, over an open though 
not uncultivated country, sometimes amidst 
grazing lands, and at others, near the brink of 
the steep banks of the river, which fell into the 
ocean at Seaport. Not a tree, for more than two 
miles, broke the dark outline of the sombre land- 
scape, but as they advanced, stunted hedges 
began to bound the road, and then a weather 
beaten ash tree, was from time to time, visible 
in the moonlight . 

Three miles they had travelled, and not a 
living creature had appeared upon the road, and 
Sobin was exulting at the idea of soon bringing 
his adventure to a successful termination, when 
he was suddenly accosted by a mounted patrol, 
belonging to the coast guard. 

The neighbourhood was reported to be infested 
by smugglers, and certainly the appearance of 
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tbo podlar and hU oquipt^ge was Bufl&cient^ at that 
hour of the night, to excite flUBpicipns of con- 
1s*aban(l dealing. 

When commanded by the horseman to stop, 
the old ipan would gladly have driven on with 
inoroased speed, had he not known that such dis- 
obodienoe would have been worse th^n useless, 
His horse iwas too slow-footed to aford hinji 4 
plmnoe of escape. He drew up, therefore, and 
asked the patrol, with an m of stupid simplicitj 
what was his pleasure. 

^^It is my pleasure to know what you are drivipi; 
about the country for at this time of pight, and 
wlmt contraband cargo you have got hidden 
under that suspicious looking tilt," answered the 
rider sharply* 

^^ You Uuuk Yvx a smuggler, I suppose/' re« 
turmnl Uie |)odlar, with a simple laugh, ^* but if 
you can scito no more brandy and tobacco to- 
night than you'll find in my cart, you'll moke ^ 
l«4j«bof itrmUuaking.'' 

^ Wt ahAll a^'^ answered the patrol, and di^ 
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mountiog from his horse he lighted a lantern he 
took from his pocket, and walked round to the 
back of the cart. 

A man's face, half covered by a thick black 
beard, was at the same moment thrust between 
an opening in the canrass covering, and a rough 
Toice demanded why they stopped. 

" Tou'll find nothing there but my nephew," 
wd BobiB, quickly interposing, for he had de- 
scended from his seat, and followed the patrd; 
^ the poor fellow has just come home from the 
Indies, with a bad leg, and Z am taking him up 
to the Infirmary." 

^^ Aye, I see him plain enough, but who knows 
what may be hidden under the straw he is lying 
on," was the man's reply, and most unceremo- 
niously he begw to poke 'a long stick into various 
parts of the cart as he spoke. 

" Deuced hard, that a man cannot be left to 
go along the King's highway in peace, and to 
deep on his own bundle of straw;, without being 
disturbed by the impudence of such as you,'' 
said the passen-ger with the 'black beard, in th^ 
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broad dialect of the fishermen of that coast. 
** If you can find any smuggled goods here, I 
give you leave to take them, but if you can't I 
advise you to be oflf, or you shall soon feel the 



f> 



" Never mind him," said Robin, hastily inter- 
posing, so as to drown the last words of the 
speaker in the louder tones of his own voice, for 
he feared and disliked his violence ; ^^ the poor 
chap is half raving with the fever." 

^^ I cannot find anything," said the patrol, 
whom the fear of infection had somewhat alarmed. 
" But don't be angry, I'm only doing my duty, 
and if you are honest men, I'm sorry I've troubled 
you." 

A muttered curse, from the man in the cart) 
was the only reply, and the patrol rode oflf to* 
wards the town. 

No sooner was he out of hearing than the 
stranger eagerly addressed the pedlar. 

" Robin Charlton, is that you, my old fellow?" 
he said, in the accents of a gentleman. '* When 
did you change places with Jim?" 
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" Just on coming out of the town," answered 
the pedlar, as again seated on his board he 
addressed his companion through a rent in the 
cover of the cart. "I sent him home, and 
luckily took charge of you myself." 

" You got my letter then ?" 

" Truly, did I, and glad I was, that you were 
safe on English shore. But you must hide care- 
fully yet awhile, though I have little fear but 
that we shall get all right again before long. 
No rascal's prosperity lasts for ever, and though 
one we know is riding a high horse at present, 
there may be a little nail out of its shoe, which 
he does not observe, and he may come to the 
ground when he least expects it. I'm right glad 
you have come home to help to trip him up." 

" Oh, Robin," rejoined the stranger, " he is 
too virtuous, honourable, and prosperous a gen- 
tleman for me to hope to be a match for him. 
When a man is rich and liberal, no one will 
question his honesty; it is we unfortunate fel- 
lows, without a sixpence, who are looked on with 
suspicion. But where are you going to take me 
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to, old fellow? hajrdly any pne will be glad of 
9Ucli a lodger." 

" Not to a public house at Winside," returned 
Bobin drily, ^^but to a safe hiding place, with 
one who is waiting anxiously for you, and where, 
you can remain in peace till your sprain is 
better under her good care, for she will need no 
doctor to mend it." 

^^ I guess whopi you meau," Sfl'id the strc^nger, 
^^ I should have gone to her at onee, but I was 
ignorant whether she yet lived." 

" Tes, she is alive," answered Eobin ; " soine 
people hate her as much as ever, but the poor 
creature still contrives to ea^n i^ scanty live- 
lihood, and is as ready to serve you as ever 
she was. She lives here!" he added abruptly, 
efi he stopped his horsQ at the back door of 
a desolate house, which seemed^ as far as could 
be discerned in the faint light of a declining 
moQU, to be far distant fropi ^11 other habi- 
tati ons. 

" I called on my way to the seaside to tell her 
to get a bed ready for you in an upper room) 
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a poor place enough, but the hostess is honest 
and true, and I am afraid you must put up with 
rough fare for a time.^ 

" Oh, I have done that long," answered the 
gentleman ; ^^ I am too old a soldier to care for 
anything of that kind, only this accident tries 
my patience. It is enough, you must allow, to 
provoke a man, to be made a helpless cripple at 
the moment when activity is of most importance 
to him." 

" Maybe it is all for the best," answered the 
pedlar drily ; " there is sometimes much mischief 
done by being in a hurry to force destiny ; and 
just at present I believe the very best thing 
for you to do, is to keep quiet and bide your 
time. It's coming, sir — coming fast ; but mind 
my words, and don't spoil all by trying to hasten 
it. I see there is somebody stirring now with a 
light, and as soon as I have got you safely into 
the house, I'll be oflf with the cart. Can you 
walk at all, sir?" 

"A little," replied the gentleman, who had 
now put one foot to the ground ; and then sup- 
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porting himself on the pedlar's stick on one side, 
whilst he leant on the old man on the other, 
he with difficulty entered the house, where a 
woman, who was standing with a candle in 
her hand, welcomed him with many expressions 
of joy. 

They at length succeeded in getting the 
stranger up stairs, though with much difficulty; 
and when Robin had seen that proper remedies 
were applied to his sprained ankle, which was 
much swollen, and had given the mistress of the 
house repeated injunctions to take all possible 
care of her patient, he left the house, and seating 
himself on the cart, drove back with it to the 
owner. 

That night he slept at Seaport; but early on 
the morrow he returned to the widow's cottage, 
and had a long and important interview with 
her secret guest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Emma arrived with her little companion at the 
village of Winside — where she had determined to 
fix her future residence — before the hour of noon. 
There were several reasons why she gladly 
dispensed with the services of old Mary, though 
she had been many years with her and her 
father; and having given her such a gratuity 
as she could afford, she left her to pass the 
remainder of her days with a relative in Olten. 

She chose the secluded village of Winside for 
her solitary home, principally because her family 
H^as well known and respected there. Her uncle, 
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Sir Charles Saville, was the largest landed pro- 
prietor in the parish, and his mansion of Cleve 
Court stood only a mile and a half from the 
church. She herself had spent some years of 
her childhood with her father at her grand- 
mother's jointure house in the neighbourhood, 
and she hoped that she might there receive a 
certain degree of consideration from the vil- 
lagers, which in a place where she was entirely 
unknown her poverty would probably deprive 
her of. 

She was immediately recognized by the land- 
lady of the little inn where she alighted, and 
with the good woman's assistance, she succeeded, 
before the close of the evening, in engaging a 
furnished cottage, which had recently been left 
vacant, by the departure of a maiden lady, who 
had been summoned to attend a sick relative in 
a distant part of England. 

It was very small, containing only a parlour 
and kitchen on the ground floor, and two little 
bedrooms above; but the rent was very low, 
which was, with Emma, its chief recommendation. 
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She had few possessions ; but her father's books 
and some other objects she had kept back from 
the sale, and brought with her, added much to 
th6 apparent comfort of her little parlour, the 
furniture of which was perfectly simple, but 
bright and clean. 

The cottage stood on a high bank, abuve a 
narrow road, leading from the south side of the 
"village street, down to the river, which flowed 
between steep banks, at the distance of about a 
mile. 

The old Norman church, and the churchyard 
where her mother lay buried, were opposite the 
windows, and the Vicarage stood in an old 
•fashioned garden to the east of both. There was 
little beauty anywhere, and except the Vicar's 
fruit trees, three stunted elms, which grew before 
Emma's door, were the only specimens of foliage 
near the exposed and naked village. But the 
cottages, which were chiefly occupied by the 
workmen at an iron foundry, and agricultural 
labourers, though without gardens, or tasteful 
ornaments, were strongly built of stone, and the 
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abundance of coals afforded an essential element 
to the comfort of the poor. 

There was nothing either romantic, pictu- 
resque, or sentimental in the whole place, and 
even in Emma Saville's dwelling, the only poetry 
was in her own mind. Her mind, in fact, made 
her entirely independent of outward circum- 
stances, and she repined neither at the want of 
beauty in the scenery, nor of luxury in her 
village home. 

The want of affection was alone to her a bitter 
deprivation. She felt keenly, also, her unprotected 
position. She was not one of those masculine 
or emancipated young ladies, who rejoice in the 
freedom from control, and are proudly delighted 
to do battle with the world alone. On the con- 
trary, it was with extreme pain that she felt her 
present lonely position was forced upon her by 
the neglect of her nearest relative, and the total 
want of any true friend in whom she could con- 
fide. 

In a country like England, where success in 
life, or rather in society, depends upon connec- 
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tion, a solitary girl, without fortune and without 
friends to introduce her well into the circle to 
which by birth she belongs, has indeed a dreary 
position. Emma felt this ; yet she felt that she was 
well born, she had been educated, like all the 
poorer scions of good families in England, even 
to over estimate the value of birth, and she was 
very proud; and this pride was another reason 
why she preferred a resi<lence in a poor village to 
a home in a large town, where she would have 
been daily exposed to the condescending civility 
of the wealthy. 

Emma well knew that to support her solitude 
and her poverty, without repining, she must work 
hard ; but when her house was arranged, she felt 
at a loss to decide what her occupation was to 
be. She had heard of young ladies being very 
charitable and visiting the poor, and teaching at 
Sunday schools, and she had previously formed 
some vague notions of reforming the whole vil- 
lage, and training the rising generation to be fit 
to become angels in heaven ; but after a few at- 
tempts, she found that the cottagers were offen- 

VOL. I. P 
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ded by anyone interfering with them, and were 
as obstinately attached to their own habits and 
ideas, as any educated member of the upper 
classes can be. She thought about establishing 
a school for the poor, but she was conscious that 
though little Harry had long been her pupil 
she knew little how to guide and train an 
assemblage of rude, unmannered children. 

Yet, though mortified by the conviction of her 
inability to put any extraordinary plans in exe- 
cution, she still felt with a great German writer, 
that by labour and prayer all the diflSculties of life 
may be overcome; and though her romantic 
scliemes of benevolence had failed, she soon found 
that peace of mind, even in such a deep seclusion as 
she had chosen, is the certain reward of a series 
of small occupations, undertaken in a gentle and 
loving spirit for the service of others, which 
leave no time for useless repining or dreams of 
a past, which can never be recalled, or futile 
imaginations of a future which may never ar- 
rive. 

It became her daily habit, to arise with the 
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sun, and after directing a young maiden she had 
taken into her service to arrange the house, and 
prepare the breakfast, she dressed little Harry^ 
heard his childish prayers, and then after their 
simple meal, passed an hour with exemplary 
patience, in the difficult task of endeavouring to 
fix his attention to his lessons, but the little boy 
was so enchanted with the novelty .of everything 
around him, with the garden and the trees, which 
Aunt Emma allowed him to call his own, that 
for some time after their arrival at Winside, he 
profited little by her teaching. 

When all her arrangements for her permanent 
establishment at Winside were concluded, Emma 
considered it proper to inform Mr. Dillon of the 
step she had taken. She decided, therefore, to 
write to him, but as briefly as possible. She 
requested him to inform her, should he receive 
any communication from Sir Charles Saville, 
and expressed a hope that her pecuniary affairs 
might, on further investigation, turn out better 
than he at first supposed. She then repeated 
her thanks for the trouble he had already taken 

F 2 
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on her account, and concluded without making 
any further disclosures concerning her present 
position, or future plans. 

Taking little Harry by the hand, she carried 
this letter to the post herself, and then leaving 
the village, she walked thence over the fields, 
which, sloping to the south, gradually assumed a 
richer vegetation, till at a mile's distance, the 
landscape became rich and beautiful. 

The oppressive air of the sultry day weighed 
heavily on her spirit, and languid, sad, and 
hopeless, she wandered on, careless whither she 
went; and who has not dragged through such 
weary hours of sameless existence, which when 
they have afterwards looked back to them, from 
active life, appear a wasted portion of our 
being? Yet they " also serve, who wait," and in 
these very hours, so still, and apparently so void 
of vital interest, events may be ripening, or 
perhaps then passing, in some other place which 
may influence the whole course of our future 
destiny. 

Emma found herself at length close to Thorn 
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Lodge, the house where she had formerly resided 
with her father, but which her uncle, since his 
mother's decease, had let to a wealthy ship owner 
from Seaport, whose father had made money by 
smuggling. 

She readily obtained admittance to the grounds 
with her little companion, but if she had expected 
pleasure, she was disappointed ; if she sought the 
past, she was only made to feel more keenly, that 
even from the home of her youth, its records had 
been swept away. Strangers dwelt there — 
strangers who had no loving remembrance of 
those who had trained the jasmine and honey- 
suckle over the moss grown walls of the old 
summer-house, and the sun-dial, and the fragrant 
creepers under whose shadow the young girl 
had once sat with delight, were all torn down. 
There was not a trace to be found of the old 
gravel walks, and flower-beds, and strawberry- 
beds, and gooseberry bushes, and cherry trees ! 
All were swept away, and grass-plots and shrub- 
beries, and evergreens, had replaced these more 
productive ornaments of olden times. 
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Emma coulJ have drawn a plan of the old 
fashioned gardens, with their fragrant pinks, and 
rosemary, and stocks, and the mignionette under 
the green-house wall, where the bees hummed 
pleasant music in the summer days, and the sly 
blackbirds thronged, to feast on the ripe fruit and 
then paid back their theft, in song. She had 
seen that pleasant place full often in her dreams, 
but its memory was always mingled with that 
of her mother, and a little sister, who had been 
the playmate of her childhood ; but now she found 
that the dead were not more changed than the 
home where she had dwelt with them. 

The souls of men, like a great ocean, leave 
their impress on the face of the earth, as they 
pass over it, and another generation had already 
l;(»uii there destroying the traces of that which 
had preceded it. The house, the gardens, and 
the grounds had been modernized to suit the taste 
of the rich ship-owner who tenanted it; and 
wealth had destroyed the venerable remains 
which aristocratic taste had preserved, out of 
respect for the past. 
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Emma had seen enough to know that this is a 
change going on throughout England, and is by 
many considered to be civilization and progress; 
but she grieved that a wealthy man like her 
uncle should, for a paltry rent, have permitted 
the desecration of the ancient mansion of his 
family. It increased the fear she already felt of 
him ; and when she reflected on all she had seen, 
she dreaded the renewal of their intercourse 
after the baronet's return, for she feared there 
could be little harmony between them. 

Such thoughts were interrupted, as she was 
returning home along the high road, by the calls 
of little Harry, who, after vainly attempting, 
by clambering up a bank, to get at a bunch of 
wild roses which waved temptingly in the air, 
now summoned Aunt Emma to assist his depre- 
dations. But they were far beyond her reach, 
and she was vainly attempting to drag them 
down with a crooked stick, when the voice of a 
man behind her politely inquired if he could be 
of any service. 

Emma turned with surprise, and saw that the 
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speaker was a gentleman of about thirty years 
of age, whom she had already seen at churchy 
and whom she knew to be the village surgeon. 

He could not be called handsome, but there 
was a grave dignity in his countenance and in the 
carriage of his rather tall figure, which impres- 
sed, even those to whom he was unknown, with 
involuntary respect. 

Emma, blushing and laughing, accepted his 
proposition with thanks, and little Harry, who, 
in his rambles in the village, had already made 
acquaintance with Mr. Vaughan, clapped his 
hands with gfee when h^ saw him pull down the 
roses, and gather for him all he had most ardently 
desired to possess. 

" Oh, how I wish I was a man !" cried the 
iiitle lellow as he received the coveted nosegay. 

" You are happier as you are, my little fellow," 
answered the surgeon, with a kindly smile, which 
made his dark face almost handsome, and then 
evidently unwilling to intrude longer on Miss 
Saville, he bowed and walked on. 

" Oh, how I like Mr. Vaughan !" cried little 
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Harry, as he looked with triumph at his nosegay; 
bat Emma took one of his little hands in hers, 
and walked on in silence. Yet she felt almost 
what the child had expressed. There was some- 
thing about the surgeon which excited both her 
curiosity and her interest, and she wondered 
more than once that evening what could have 
induced a man like Mr. Yaughan to settle in such 
a secluded village as Winside. She did not know 
him, yet she felt certain he was no common 
person, and one day, when she had inquired of 
the parish schoolmaster, where books could be 
procured, he told her that Mr. Vaughan and 
Mr. Ashley, the Vicar, were the only persons in 
the village who had libraries. 

The latter gentleman, unluckily for Emma, 
was absent from his parish during the first weeks 
of her residence there, but at length, when she 
returned one day from a long walk, she was told 
by her little maiden that the Vicar had called 
during her absence. 

Having known him when she was a child, 
she no sooner heard this than she resolved 
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to go at once, and return his visit without 
delay. 

Her way lay across the church-yard, and though 
the spring was melting into summer, a sharp 
wind blew from the sea, and waved the rank 
grass on the graves, where the ground was wet 
with recent rain* Emma felt timid and anxious 
as to the reception she might receive, and there 
was nothing cheering in the path she trod ; but 
when her eyes fell on the stone which marked 
her mother's grave, and the word eternity thereon 
engraved, she went on, sadly, but courageously. 

Mr. Ashley, she had heard, was an eccentric 
man, and an old widower; but in what way he 
differed from the rest of the world she was 
entirely ignorant. 

The garden which Emma passed to arrive 
at the front door of the vicarage, was laid out 
with taste, and in excellent order; but the house 
had a more neglected appearance. Built of 
rough stones, neither paint nor plaster had em- 
bellished it since Mr. Ashley came there, more 
than thirty years before, and there was a primi- 
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tive simplicity in its architecture which be- 
tokened little luxury within. 

The old woman who opened the door seemed 
greatly astonished at such a visitor as Miss Saville, 
but conducted her without hesitation to a parlour 
on the ground floor. It was scantily and meanly 
furnished, with a small square carpet on the 
middle of the floor; and though the sun shone in 
at the curtainless window, it still looked cheerless 
and deserted. 

Emma heard the servant ascend the stairs, 
and then heavy steps rapidly approached, the 
parlour door was thrown open, and Mr. Ashley, 
holding forth both hands towards her, and sa- 
luting her by name in a mild and friendly voice, 
advanced towards her. 

He was a short, thin man, about sixty; his 
forehead high and broad, his features fine and 
regularly proportioned, and his eyes large, dark, 
and remarkably vivacious and intelligent, though 
overshadowed by bushy black eyebrows, which 
contrasted strangely with his long locks of silver 
hair. His dress was by no means clerical, for 
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he wore an old velvet shooting jacket, with 
innumerable pockets, and short black breeches, 
and stockings, only partly covered by thick-soled 
boots, which, cut oflf round at the tops, did not 
reach above his ankles. 

Tet even in this costume Mr. Ashley retained 
the manners and address of a gentleman, and he 
received Miss Saville with distinguished cour- 
tesy. 

" My dear young lady," he said, after their 
first greetings were over, "this comfortless par- 
lour is not a proper place for you. You must 
favour me by coming up stairs to my den ; you 
will find it in perfect confusion, as I am not 
frequently honoured by female visitors. It was 
diflferent once, perhaps; but you will excuse all 
that, and allow me to show you the way, and as 
I hear you have come to reside in Winside, I 
hope you will often frequent it for the future." 

The Vicar, without waiting for a reply, then 
ascended the stairs, where the carpets, though 
perfectly clean, had been fading in the sun for 
more than a quarter of a century. The paint of 
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all the room doors was nearly worn away by 
washing, and the bookcases in the large room on 
the first floor, to which Emma was conducted, 
had never been painted at all. 

Many thousand volumes were assembled in 
that room. Bound and unbound^ old and new, 
gilt and faded books of all shapes and sizes, 
were piled on tables, chairs, and on the floor; 
all ghosts of the mighty dead^ as various in 
aspect as the minds of the men had been whose 
thoughts, like mummies in their coffins, were 
there embalmed, for the wonder and admiration 
of long succeeding generations. 

The sun shone between the scanty white cur- 
tains on two canaries, who in their cages were 
singing their very loudest and shrillest notes. 
A large black spaniel lay asleep on a rug before 
the fire, a huge tabby cat sat winking its eyes 
in the sunshine, on a table covered with coarse 
green baize, on which were piles of books and 
papers, with an inkstand much used, and a 
variety of newspapers, flower seeds, fishing tackle, 
and sermons. 
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" My dear Miss Saville/' said the old gentle- 
man, whilst he placed her a chair, *' I hope you 
won't find my fire too warm, for I am seldom 
without one. I have it nearly all the year 
round, more for company than warmth. Ah, 
you look at my canaries and my dog; those 
animals understand me better than my pa- 
rishioners, and mine is a lonely student's life. 
But I won't complain ; it would be bad taste to 
give you such a welcome, but I have been buried 
here so long myself, that it surprises me the 
more that a young creature like you should 
come to seek a living grave at Winside." 

" My father's death has left me with small 
means and no protection," was Emma's simple 
reply, " and I have thought it best to make my- 
self a home where my name at least is known, 
and may ensure me respect." 

"No protection!" cried the Vicar; "your 
uncle, Sir Charles Saville, is still alive, and 
surely, though he may have been at variance 
with your father, he cannot shut his doors 
against his unofiending orphan niece." 
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" My father appointed my uncle my guar- 
dian/* was Emma's reply, " but he is now on 
the continent, and I have not yet received any 
answer to the letter I wrote to him." 

"So, he is your guardian!" exclaimed the 
Vicar; "that is well, though he is a strange 
man ; it is possible you may get on with him, 
but I never could. But I am odd myself, and 
cannot cringe to tyrants, and I hate vanity, as 

I hate ^but I beg your pardon, Miss Saville ; 

my language is strong, I fear, for a young lady's 
eais, but forty years' banishment from civilized 
society would make a savage of most men. Sir 
Charles Saville and I don't speak, the farmers 
are rather too rough shod for the vicarage, and 
till my new neighbour, Mr. Vaughan, came into 
the village, I had not spoken to an educated 
man, since your cousin Frank went away from 
amongst us." 

" I have heard that his departure was occa- 
sioned by sad events," returned Emma. 

The Vicar fixed his dark eyes eagerly upon 
her, as if lost in his own thoughts. 
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^^Sad events! yes, sad indeed 1" be repeated, 
after a minute's pause; "but tbey were all tbe 
consequences of man's evil passions." 

*' Frank's marriage offended the baronet, I 
have heard," said the girl, who was anxious to 
learn more of her cousin's history than her 
father had ever told her. 

The face of the old man flushed red as crimson. 

" My dear Miss Saville," he said, in a low 
husky voice; "he married my daughter." 

" Pardon me," returned the girl, with timid 
embarrassment, " I meant not to re-awaken such 
painful recollections." 

" My dear young lady," rejoined the old man, 
kindly taking her hand, " you are not to blame. 
The past is seldom absent from my mind, very 
seldom. I loved my child, and her death, which 
soon followed her secret and imprudent marriage, 
has made me lonely upon earth. Her melan- 
choly fate was the consequence of her own im- 
prudent conduct ; yet I can scarcely blame her^ 
she was a mere child. At sixteen she was se^ 
cretly married to your cousin Frank, who wc^< 
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then just twenty-one. Mr. Dillon's sister 
Laura, it was said, had previously considered 
him engaged to her, and to revenge the affront 
he had put upon her, by marrying another, be- 
trayed the poor young couple to Sir Charles 
Saville before their child was born. There was 
dreadful villany at work; I know not all that 
passed, but my child took refuge here, whilst 
her husband, involved in debts, which his father 
refused to pay, >and accused of some dishonour- 
able money transactions, fled the country, and 
was subsequently outlawed." 

" And your daughter ?" demanded Emma 
timidly. 

The vicar paused a moment, and brushed the 
tears from his eyes before he replied. 

"Poor Lucy rests in the churchyard, beneath 
my windows," he said. " The news of her hus- 
band's disgrace, which she heard in spite of all 

my precautions, was the cause of her death. 

She expired in giving birth to a boy, three 

boura after she heard the fatal tidings. Peace 

to her soul!" 
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Emma softly echoed the old man's prayer. 
He pressed her hand in gratitude for her sym- 
pathy, and then turned hastily away to the win- 
dow to master his emotion. Emma, deeply in- 
terested in a part of the history of her own 
family, which, in consequence of her long ab- 
sence from England, she had never perfectly un- 
derstood, sat musing silently on the story, till 
the Vicar again approached her, and resumed the 
conversation in his usual tone. 

This time he spoke to her of her father, of 
the friendship which had formerly subsisted be- 
tween them, and his regret for his death. 
Emma then ventured to ask him for the loan of 
books, and he oflFered her his whole library for 
her use. 

" I have a little ward under my care,'* she 
added, "whom I have hitherto educated myself, 
but he is now six years old, and I should feel 
grateful if you could recommend anyone in the 
village, who could assist me by teaching him 
Latin. I must add that my means of payment 
are small, but if any father of a family would 
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permit him to receive instruction with his sons, 
I would gladly in return act as daily governess 
to his daughters." 

"You are a brave girl," said Mr. Ashjey, 
laying his hand kindly on Emma's shoulder, and 
looking earnestly at her sparkling and animated 
countenance. " I do know a tutor, who will be 
proud to serve your father's daughter! But he 
will require no payment — only a little patience 
with the oddity of his ways. He is somewhat 
hasty, and yet a child was very fond of him 
once, and though sometimes rough, my dear 
Miss Saville, his heart is full of love for little 
childen, ' for of such is the kingdom of heaven !' " 

" My dear sir, I can scarcely believe that I 
understand you aright," answered the girl 
timidly. " Can I dare to hope that you are 
willing to be little Harry's tutor ?" 

*' Let me see him, my dear young lady ! If 
he is your ward, and without the means of edu- 
cation, madam, it is my duty — it is my positive 
duty, to instruct him," returned the Vicar, " for 
to my certain knowledge, there is not another 
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man within the parish, who could construe the 
firdt lines of Virgil. All literature is sadly 
neglected now-a-days, which cannot be bought 
for a shilling, or does not teach a man how to 
make one." 

The arrival of a stranger, at this moment 
interrupted their conversation, and Emma arose 
to depart, as a gentleman entered the room. 

" But my dear Miss Saville, we have not yet 
settled the little affair we were discussing," said 
the Vicar, as he accompanied her to the door. 
" Can I call on you this evening, at six o'clock?" 

" I shall be delighted to see you," replied 
Emma, and then with rapid steps she returned 
to her home; her lonely home, the very sight of 
which, from a distance, made her heart sink, 
with a weary weight of pain. 

She had not learnt to love it yet, or to regard 
it as a quiet harbour, from the troubles of life. 
It was only a poor and solitary dwelling place, 
where the time of her brief abode had been 
spent in struggling for resignation and content. 
But little Harry was standing on the threshold, 
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to welcome her, and as he ran laughing to her, 
and held up his face to he kissed, she felt that 
she was less lonely than Mr. Ashley, and her 
heart was gladdened by the consciousness that 
she could give the boy a home, and train him to 
virtue and to industry; for it is not occupa- 
tion alone, which can support the soul through 
life's trials, but that tender charity which is love, 
and bringeth peace which passeth all under- 
standing. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 



The visit of Mr. Ashley to Miss Saville's 
cottage was an important event in her little 
household. Harry was delighted to assist her 
in making preparations for his reception as their 
guest at tea, and with a loud cry of delight he 
ran clapping his hands to the front door as soon 
as he could distinguish the figure of the Vicar in 
the twilight, ascending the path to the house. 

He did not allow him to knock, but threw the 
door open, crying eagerly, " Ob, I am so glad 
you are come, sir, tea is all ready, and Aunt 
Emma is waiting for you in the parlour !'' 
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The clergyman laid his hand on the flaxen 
ringlets of the child, and smiled blandly at his 
eagerness. 

"It is too dark for me to see you, my boy," 
he said, " but you have a merry voice. I hope 
we shall be good friends before long." 

" Aunt Emma says you are the kindest friend 
she ever had," answered Harry; "but she is 
waiting in the parlour, and the cakes are all hot. 
I toasted one myself." 

"I am so glad to hear. Miss Saville, that you 
have such a useful fellow to assist you in your 
housekeeping," said the Vicar with a smile as he 
entered the room where Emma held out her 
hand to welcome him. 

Though summer was near, the evening was 
sombre and chilly, as is often the case at that 
season in our uncertain climate, and the lighted 
candles and a glowing fire gave such an air of 
comfort to the little chamber, that when Mr. 
Ashley had taken his place in an arm chair and 
looked around him, he expressed his astonish- 
ment that his hostess had been able, so speedily, 
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to make her home as comfortable as if she had 
lived in it for years . 

He had scarcely ceased speaking, when little 
Harry entered, bearing a large plate of the 
toasted cakes, he anxiously longed to partake of. 
When he had placed them on the table the 
Vicar, for the first time, caught a full view of 
his face, and as he did so, he started, and, to 
the boy's amazement, uttered a loud expression 
of surprise. His gaze was wild, as he grasped 
Harry's arms, and, holding him towards the 
light, surveyed his features with the keenest 
scrutiny. 

Tears filled the eyes of the old man as he 
continued, for more than a minute, to look 
earnestly at the boy, and then, relaxing his hold, 
he sunk back into his chair, and covered his face 
with his hands. Emma could not avoid notic- 
ing his agitation, and felt some uneasiness lest 
his little ward had made an unfavourable impres- 
sion on him. 

*' No, no, my dear young lady," he answered 
to her expressions of anxiety, " don't send him 



^ 
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away, I like to have the little fellow near me; 
but I was startled by a most extraordinary re- 
semblance. Don't be afraid, my dear boy, I 
shall not love you the less for it. But, indeed, 
Miss Saville, your ward bears the most remark- 
able likeness I ever beheld to one very nearly 
allied to me, at the same age. I could scarcely 
have supposed such a resemblance to be possible, 
except between near kindred, though my poor 
daughter was the image of her mother." 

" Is your daughter at home at your house?" 
asked Harry, now creeping close to the old gentle- 
man, and beginning to play with his watch chain. 
*' She is at home, my boy," answered the 
Vicar, ''but her home is in heaven." 

Emma was pained by the turn the conversation 

had taken, and endeavoured to divert Mr. 

Ashley's thoughts from the sad subject by her 

hospitable attentions. But though he partook 

of her good fare, and answered cheerfully to the 

light hearted prattle of the boy, it was evident, 

that, as long as Harry remained in the room, 

his thoughts often reverted to the past. 

yoL. I. G 
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" He is a fine fellow," he said, when Emma 
returned, after conducting Harry to hed, " with 
a skin so fair^ and such flaxen locks, he surely 
was not born in India?' 

*' I believe not," she returned. " His father 
was a British officer, to whom Major Saville was 
strongly attached, and about two years ago, 
when suddenly called to take part in the war in 
Burmah, he left him to our care, for his mother 
was already dead. The poor captain never re- 
turned, and when at last we saw his name in the 
list of the killed, we had no other course to 
pursue than to adopt the helpless orphan as our 
own child." 

"And hfs name?" demanded Ashley. 

•* Arnold," replied Emma, whilst a slight 
tremour shook her voice, and blushes tinged her 
cheeks ; " Arnold was the name by which his 
father was known in India, and he called his boy 
Harry Arnold when he committed him to my 
care." 

The Vicar understood, by a change in Emma's 
tone of voice, and a certain reserve of manner, 
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of which she was herself unconscious, that she 
did not wish to be questioned further, and the 
surmises which had excited his curiosity were so 
vague, that he felt he had no excuse for doing so. 

" Both you and Major Saville have acted in 
ihe noblest and most generous manner," he said 
solemnly ; " Heaven, no doubt, will one day 
reward you by the boy's gratitude ; I love him 
already for the resemblance I have mentioned to 
you, and you may be assured that I will give 
you all the assistance in my power to advance 
his education. I shall be delighted to have such 
a pupil, though I candidly confess to you that 
education in general is not my hobby. I am 
heartily sick of all the bawling and superficial 
instruction at the parish school, as well as of the 
noxious atmosphere in which young ideas are 
there expected to shoot, though it is more likely 
to stifle them." 

" I am sorry to hear you say so," responded 
the girl, " for I have had an idea of employing 
part of my time in teaching a class at the girls' 
school." 

G 2 
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" If you do them any good by your teaching 
it will be more than anybody else does," 
answered the Vicar, with a very comical expres- 
sion of countenance. " The children are all 
learning by rote a parcel of words they don't 
understand, instead of being taught by expe- 
.rience the difference between right and wrong." 

" That is certainly the ground work of all 
education," said the girl, somewhat surprised by 
the old man's vehemence. 

" But nobody is educated now-a-days, they 
are only taught," cried Mr. Ashley. " There is 
far too much said about schools, and too little 
done. There are half a dozen women in this 
parish, who call themselves ladies, and who are 
very pious, and charitable, and active, but 
whether they do any good by their meddling with 
the schools and the poor I very much doubt. No, 
my dear Miss Saville, avoid a ladies' committee 
as you would a flock of ancient geese; they go 
cackling about to every corner of the village, 
they poke their heads into everybody's house, 
and because they give away a parcel of tracts, 
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they think they are models of perfection ; but the 
poor dislike their meddling, and the schools would 
certainly go on quite as well without them." 

"You are very severe, my dear sir," said Emma, 
smiling. 

" Not at all," returned the old man, " educa- 
tion is not a thing to be played with, and made 
a sort of sentimental amusement for old maids. 
It is the training of an immortal soul to heaven, 
madam, it is the wise direction of a child in the 
way it should go ; it is the teaching of God's 
moral laws, and not the teaching by rote of doc- 
trines no child can understand, nor a cramming 
with long words and prodigious sums, which the 
poor can never make use of. It is the duty of 
government to provide proper instructors for the 
children of the people; and we parsons have no 
more business with their instruction than the old 
maid I so strongly object to. The proper place 
of teaching for the clergy is the pulpit on a Sun- 
day, and in the dwellings of the poor at all times 
when by love and charity we may give them 
holy lessons." 
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*' Then j^ou won't allow me to find occupation 
in the school?" said Emma, laughing. 

" Not regularly," returned Mr. Ashley, with 
great seriousness; '^ be kind to the poor mistress 
if you please, for it will be true charity to cheer 
her in her dreary task, but your going to the 
school, only distracts the attention and excites 
the vanity of the children, without assisting her. 
But, my dear young lady, if I am not mistaken^ 
you have too noble a mind, and too much talent 
to be lost in teaching stupid children their let-' 
ters. The minds of men, and women too, are 
fitted for various tasks, and ]pou have higher 
duties assigned to you on earth, or I am much 
mistaken." 

" But my obvious duties now are few," replied 
the girl, somewhat disappointed, '^ and I not 
only wish to be useful, but to avoid the danger 
of time hanging heavy on my hands." 

" My child," said the old man solemnly, " there 
are pauses in existence when the battle of life is 
only heard afar off, and when, with peace around 
us, we must buckle on our armour in readiness 
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for action that is to come, if we wish to win the 
victory either in this world or the next. We 
roust not always be thinking about teaching 
others, but we must improve ourselves. Work 
upon others by that which thou art, was the wise 
saying of a very great man; and whilst this 
beautiful world and all its glories lie around you 
to instruct and elevate your own soul, there can 
be little danger, if you properly peruse this book 
of God, that time can hang heavy on your hands. 
You may lack amusement in Winside, but de- 
pend upon it, a time will come in life, when you 
will look back with regret upon this pause of in- 
nocence and peace." 

Emma felt the profound truth of these words; 
for she had already learnt from her own short 
experience that we can ill estimate the present 
till it is far from us. 

"I have ^one through much sorrow," she 
replied, "and am even now grateful for the 
peace I have found. Your presence, Mr. Ashley, 
has added a charm to my little dwelling it 
did not tin now possess." 
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Emma blushed, and paused after she had pro- 
nounced these words, for she feared to express 
all the pleasure she had found in the vicar's 
conversation, lest it might sound like flattery. 

Solitary old man! banished for more than 
half a century from the scenes and associates of 
his youth ; condemned to preach to boors, who 
were incapable of comprehending all the noble 
ideas of his poetic and imaginative mind, asso- 
ciated with mediocrity, till he had almost lost 
the power to express in language the poetry of 
his soul; a gentleman amongst unmannered 
peasants, a scholar without sympathy, a tenden 
loving man with no object for his aflections, who 
can say how blandly the gentle words of Emma 
and her looks of admiration fell upon his heart! 
He sat with his hands crossed on his knees, 
a smile of pleasure irradiating his expressive 
countenance, gazing at her with pure and 
fatherly aflection, as he had formerly gazed upon 
his own daughter. Since his Lucy had been 
laid in the grave, such soft sensations had never 
thronged around his heart, nor since her voice 
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was bushed had he ever heard a word of ten- 
derness from female lips. Many respected him, 
but none had loved him, or had ever shown 
that they were happier for his presence; but 
that evening he had once more the consciousness, 
without which no human being can be truly 
happy, that his existence contributed to the hap- 
piness of another. 

He was cheerful and animated as he had 
not been for years. He talked of Emma's 
future prospects ; he gave her much information 
as to the character of her uncle, and those 
by whom he was habitually surrounded and 
greatly influenced ; but most of all he talked of 
little Harry, and the plans he intended to pursue 
in his education. 

He agreed with Miss Saville that the boy 
should come to the vicarage on the morrow 
at ten o'clock, to commence his lessons, and to 
remain daily two hours in the forenoon; nor 
would Mr. Ashley accept even the remuneration 
of thanks for his instruction : — ' He should teach 
the boy to please himself,' he said. 

6 5 
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The following morning Emma did not fail to 
conduct her little ward to the Ticarage at the 
appointed hour. The sun shone brightly on the 
churchyard graves, and all things wore a plea- 
santer aspect than on the previous day, when 
she entered Mr. Ashley's garden^ and little 
Harry danced on before her with merry shouts 
and laughter. 

The boy was already chattering with the 
vicar, when passing round a clump of shrubs, 
Emma saw them standing before the house door 
with another gentleman. The stranger's back 
was towards her, but at the sound of her foot- 
steps on the gravel he tamed suddenly, and 
their eyes met, and the girl involuntarily looked 
down beneath the searching glance he fixed 
upon her. 

It was the same tall, intellectual looking man 
who had gathered the roses for Harry on the 
preceding day, and whom she knew to be 
Mr. Yaughan, the village surgeon. Though 
not stout, he was powerfully made, wilJi a 
certain freedom and harmonious ease in all his. 
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movements, which Emma had not failed to 
observe. 

Some people pretend to decypher characters 
by hand- writing, and it is certain that everything 
a man does betrays the secrets of his soul to 
those who can interpret the dumb language 
of action. The very gait in walking betrays 
feebleness of character, or vanity, or reckless in- 
difference, or pride, or irritability. There was 
evidently no vanity in Mr. Vaughan's character, 
but whatever his secret qualities might be, even 
those who saw him for the first time, could have 
no doubt, but that he was a man of strong intel« 
lect, remarkable energy, and great simplicity, 
and carelessness as to appearances. 

As he looked down, and stroked the golden 
locks of little Harry, his sweet and pleasant 
smile gave sure indication of benevolence, though 
the flashing eyes, at times, could speak of an 
ardent temper and decided will. 

Emma's first impulse had been to draw back, 
when she perceived the stranger, but was 
reassured by the Yicar's friendly salutation, as 
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he advanced to meet her, and taking her kindly 
by the hand, he introduced her to Mr. Yaughan. 

Again she met the steady gaze of this gentle* 
man's remarkable eyes, but this time their ex- 
pression was softened by a smile, and they 
beamed with rays, which seemed to diffuse a 
sudden light over his whole face, the light of the 
soul! 

Emma did not speak ! a strange power at once 
mastered and subdued her will. But though 
conscious that she stood in the presence of a 
person of congenial feelings, the pleasure which 
this excited was mingled with fear, and for the 
first time in her life this gave an embarrassment 
to her manner. 

" I am most happy to bring my only two 
civilized parishioners acquainted," said Mr. 
Ashley, with a smile. *' Though I trust, the air 
of Winside will long keep Miss Saville and her 
little ward in excellent health, I am sure she will 
allow me to consider you as her medical adviser 
and should she, happily, not have need of you 
in that capacity, as an acquaintance who must 
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be agreeable to her. Tes, my dear young lady, 
my friend Vaughan is not a mere rustic disciple 
of Esculapius, he is as great a devourer of books 
as myself, a traveller who has been over half the 
world, a philosopher, and a philanthropist." 

"Tou are indulging in your accustomed 
eloquence !" said the surgeon, laughing. 

" I always wish to be eloquent, when I speak 
of my friends," answered the Vicar quickly; " I 
flatter myself I understand your value, though 
why a fellow with your talents should bury him- 
self in such a quagmire of fatuity, as this secluded 
village, is, I confess, beyond my comprehension. 
Perhaps you will kindly explain this to Miss 
Saville." 

" I fear it might be presuming too much on 
our short acquaintance, to do so at present," 
was the surgeon's reply ; *' nor, as Miss Saville 
has chosen the same place of abode, will she, 
probably, think my conduct so extraordinary as 
you do." 

" Well parried, my dear friend," rejoined Mr. 
Ashley, gaily, " But it proves nothing. I know 
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there is a mystery, and some day you shall take 
me for your father confessor." 

^^ I shall first call you to account then, my 
dear sir/' said Mr. Vaughan. ** You have never 
yet related to me the cause of your banishment| 
from the society you are fitted to adorn, to a 
place which, forty year ago, must have been as 
desolate as the top of the Cheviot." 

*^ The tale is soon told," answered the Vicar, 
^^ I was a younger son, with a small fortune, and 
won distinction at the university. I became the 
private tutor of a young nobleman. I was found 
agreeable, I suppose, and was received at my 
patron's table, as one of his own family. I met 
in daily converse all the most distinguished men 
in the literary and political world. Wit, fancy, 
and imagination, and taste, qualities which I 
ever valued then, sparkled in the sunshine around 
me I My intellectual powers found sympathy 
and excitement, and their full exercise and enjoy- 
ment rendered this the brightest, if not the 
happiest period of my existence. But it was of 
short duration, and only seemed given to make 
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the darkness which followed more intense. My 
patron one morning entered the library, and 
abruptly offered me the living of Winside, worth 
six hundred a year; he intimated, that wishing 
to remove his son for a short time from home, 
he should be glad for me to go there, with as 
little delay as possible, and take my pupil to 
finish his studies at my secluded Vicarage. I 
was engaged to be married, and knew that my 
only hope of obtaining a provision in the church 
was from my patron. He admitted that Win- 
side was dreary and desolate compared to the 
paradise in the West of England, where I had 
spent my youth } but he held out hopes of being 
able to recall me, before long, to some more 
agreeable residence, should any good preferment 
fall into his hands. My youthful imagination 
was then in all its most glowing ardour; 1 was 
keenly alive to all the beauties of art and nature, 
and I could ill describe to you my sensations 
when in a bleak, black March day, darkened by 
volumes of mist rolling up firom the sea, which 
covered tree and hedge-row and grass, with 
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heavy moisture, I rode along through the deep 
heavy mud of the almost impassable lane, to the 
door of the stiff gloomy old house, which was to 
be my dwelling for the rest of my life. But 
worse than house or landscape was the social de- 
solation of the neighbourhood, where, except at 
Cleve Court, during part of the year, not a gen- 
tleman resided for miles round. My brother 
clergy were all fox hunters. When my pupil 
had completed his studies, to keep him apart 
from a young lady he wished to marry, he was 
sent abroad, and I and my young wife were left 
alone together. The promises of my patron 
were for a short time repeated ; then came ex- 
cuses for their non-completion, and at last, 
hints that I was handsomely provided for. My 
pupil, after his travels, disgraced himself at col- 
lege, and I was reproached for his deficiencies ; a 
quarrel ensued, and my banishment here for life 
was the consequence. My patron and his sons 
have long since been dead, and all those who 
knew me under their roof have forgotten me as 
completely as if I lay in yonder churchyard. 
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Domestic sorrows were added to this great trial, 
till my bright fancy and my proud, and some- 
what worldly spirit, were broken down, and I 
was taught submission to the will of heaven, 
and to look beyond the earth for happiness. 

"When my last hour comes, what will it matter 
where the brief span of my earthly existence was 
spent? Though banished from society, I have 
sought and found amusements in fishing, and 
other out of door amusements; not verv clerical 
perhaps; but when a man is so alone, as I have 
been, he must vary his occupations, to maintain 
the sanity of his mind. I hope I have done 
some good in my generation, and at least I can 
say, my parishioners and I have neither quar- 
relled about tithes nor altar candlesticks. I love 
many of them, and have formed ties to this old 
place, I would not willingly rend asunder. In 
forty years, an old tree twists its roots into 
many a cranny of the poorest soil, and there are 
two graves in that churchyard, near which I 
hope one day to rest. But now, my dear Miss 
Saville, though Mr. Vaughan may be satisfied 
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with an old man's confession, you are no doubt 
tired of such prosing, and little Harry is impa- 
tient to begin his lesson. I will bring bim back 
to you, at the end of two hours," 

" Your story is more interesting than mine 
■would be," said the surgeon, without obeying the 
Vicar's polite hint that he wished to be left alone. 
" But when I have told you the tale, I think 
you will admit that our fates agree in this, that 
our happiness has been equally disregarded by 
those above us, who while they gratify their own 
selfishness, have no consideration for the feelings 
of any one not belonging to their owi» class. 
They regard themselves as above humanity, and 
such as you and I, as poor dependents, who must 
be grateful for the crumbs which fall from great 
men's tables. I was bom in Winside, and I 
have a cat-like attachment to the place, where my 
poreats lived, and where 1 was happy as a boy ; 
moreover when I am weary, I feel that I can 
^t it if I pkase, and so am content to re- 
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"my ambition has long been quenched. I have 
learnt the folly of what men call society, and 
have many things to interest and amuse me. 
But enough of this ; we ought both of us to be 
proud of our pursuits, and whilst we are em- 
ployed in healing the souls and bodies of our 
fellow creatures, we may let the idle and 
the great go on their glittering way without 
envy." 

" I would not exchange my life of mental la- 
bour, for one of mere pleasure hunting; no, not 
for the wealth of California !" said Vaughan with 
stern gravity. 

"Miss Saville will sympathize with you in 
that noble resolve," returned the Vicar laughing ; 
" she is a pattern of industry, both mental and 
bodily, and no doubt at this very moment, 
though she smiles so sweetly, she is secretly blam- 
ing my idleness ; so come, my friend Harry, we 
will go to our books, and leave your aunt to 
keep Mr. Vaughan in order," 

So sayiug, the old gentleman retired into his 
gaunt mansion, and left the surgeon and Miss 
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Saville standing on the gravel walk. The girl 
was picking a flower to pieces, as if lost in 
thought, and Mr. Yaughan, finding she did not 
address him, after a short pause, asked her with 
some embarrassment if he might be permitted to 
accompany her home. 

'' My home is only at the other side of the 
churchyard," she returned, " I should be sorry 
to take you out of your way." 

" My time could not be more agreeably em- 
ployed," was the reply, and he simply spoke the 
truth, for he felt what he said, and had not the 
habit (»f paying compliments. 

He had previously heard Miss Saville's story, 
and when he saw her so soft, refined, and grace- 
ful, so difierent from what he had figured to him- 
self that a self-dependent woman would be, he 
felt an eager curiosity to investigate her charac- 
ter more closely. If all were true, he thought, 
which he had heard of her, before and since her 
father's death, it was plain she was a union of 
those qualities so rarely found united in woman, 
a strong mind, superior intellect, admirable tern- 
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per, and that best of all female charms, a loving, 
unselfish, and devoted heart. 

Circumstances had made the surgeon a great 
sceptic as to female perfection, so that he looked 
on Emma with mistrust, although involuntarily 
attracted towards her by something in her look 
and manner which he was unable to define; and 
when he sought to become better acquainted with 
her, he persuaded himself that he was only desi- 
rous of making a study of her character. 

But though the proper study of mankind may 
be man, it is somewhat dangerous, at Mr. 
Vaughan's age, to include woman in the science, 
especially a woman so young and pretty as Emma 
Saville; and the surgeon, like many other men, 
whilst he thought he was engaged in the pur- 
suit of philosophy and knowledge, incurred the 
danger of forgetting what he was about, long 
before he arrived at the solution of the problem 
he sought to resolve. 

He was very apt to assert that neither pas- 
sion nor feeling should interfere with the exer- 
cise of the intellect; but it is just such wise men 
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who are frequently the weakest when butterflies 
flutter across their path ; and before Mr. Vaughan 
had handed his fair companion across the church- 
yard stile, he had forgotten all his resolutions to 
investigate her character, and was thinking that 
she had the prettiest foot and ankle he had ever 
seen in his life. 

After he had left her at her own house, a very 
strong impression accompanied him on bis walk 
through the village, that her eyes were inex- 
pressibly beautiful; and all that day, even when 
he stood by the bedsides of his patients, the 
sound of a very sweet female voice, seemed to 
mingle with their complaints-, and to soften the 
asperity of their murmurs. 

His study of female character had begun in a 
very dangerous manner for himself; yet this 
fact never occurred to him, and he retired that 
night to rest, with a firm resolution to make use 
on the morrow of the permission Miss Savile had 
given him, to pay her a visit. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Whilst Mr. Vaughan was thinking, much 
more than was consistent with the philosophy he 
professed, of his new acquaintance. Miss Emma 
SaviUe, that young lady was at the same time 
haunted by the deep and searching eyes of the 
Burgeon. 

She went about her usual avocations with a 
restless impatience she had never known before, 
and yet when she sat down to work on the follow- 
ing day, after little Harry had gone to the Vicar- 
age, she felt a quiet gladness at her heart, she 
did not seek to account for. The truth was, she 
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had fuund a new interest in life, and as she 
busily plied her needle, she was thinking more 
of Mr. Yaughan and his promised visit, than of 
the task with which she was engaged. 

But greatly to her disappointment, the morn- 
ing passed away, without his making his ap- 
pearance. At length, when the evening sun 
was shining pleasantly on the little garden at 
the back of her c<ittage, to Harry's great delight, 
she took a basket and went out with him to feed 
his favourite chickens. There was a fresh 
breeze blowing, which seemed frauglit with life 
and ghuint'ss, and whilst Emma's little com- 
panion jumped and ran with mirth and glee, 
amongst the flower beds, and the bushes, she 
too was gladdened by his joyous laugh. Pre- 
sently they stooped to lay sweet herbs before the 
bee- hive, which stood in a nook of the old 
wall. 

Kmma was busily arranging the plants, and 
Harry was watching two of the insects, which 
returned heavily laden with the spoils of the 
garden, when they were both startled by a deep 
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sonorous voice of some one close to them, and 
Emma starting- up, found Mr. Vaughan stand- 
ing once more at her side. 

He apologised for disturbing her, and, at the 
same time, held out his hand. Emma placed 
hers within it. This was only a common 
English greeting, and yet it embarrassed her, 
and the touch of the surgeon's hand made the 
blood mount to her cheeks and forehead. 
Vaughan observed her blushes, but he was not 
a vain man, and attributed her agitation to 
timid modesty, a great charm in his eyes. 

" I fear I come at an unseasonable hour," he 
said with a smile, which made his dark features 
agreeable, if not handsome, and enabled the girl 
to observe that he had remarkably fine teeth. 
" My profession must be my excuse. I have 
not had an hour to-day, atjmy own disposal, till 
now, and I could not wait till to-morrow, to 
avail myself of the privilege you had granted 
me." 

" In Winside I trust we are beyond the do- 
minion of etiquette," was Emma's reply, " other* 
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wise, I ought to apologise for my employment. 
But Harry and I are restless people, and the 
wind has given us much to do in the garden 
this afternoon." 

" Oh I see. Miss Saville, by your bright ani- 
mation that you love the breeze as much as I 
do," answered the surgeon warmly. " The 
pleasantest days for me are when the elements 
are all astir; when the leafy woods roll like 
rushing waves above my head, when the old 
boughs shiver and crack before its invisible 
might, and the blast hurries over the fields, bend- 
ing grass, and reeds, and bushes, to the margin 
of the ruffled ponds, as it passes over them, and 
is gone. There is life for me in its vigour and 
its motion ! Yes, life ! for what is death — the 
death 1 daily see, but stillness — mute destruc* 
tion." 

*' The dead are as the reeds,'' said Emma look- 
ing with deep earnestness at the animated face 
of the man who addressed her; ^Mife, like the 
breeze, has passed over them, and is gone, and 
both pursue an unknown course." 
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" Yes, both unknown !" returned the surgeon 
with profound solemnity, " and if either return, 
how changed, — but no, that cannot be. The past 
is never restored, and yet, in all ages, men have 
clung to the belief, that spirits do return, to be 
visible on earth," 

*' It is man's nature to supply the want of 
knowledge, by his own vain imaginings, — is it 
not so?" asked Emma timidly. 

**Yet, who shall presume to assert with 
certainty what does and does not exist," 
answered Vaughan. " The whole science of 
electricity was a mystery a hundred years ago, 
and who but the Almighty can place bounds to 
knowledge? There may be spiritual powers, and 
secrets yet undiscovered by man, which, by 
God's will, in times to come, may be made clear 
to mortal senses, as is now the earth's rotation. 
The return of the soul to earth may be one day 
proved, though the belief in it is now regarded 
as superstition, or the delusion of disease, though 
even if possible it will doubtless ever be of rare 
occurrence. Since I have dwelt in this village, 
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I have seen many poor creatures depart from 
the trials of earth, like weary travellers, who are 
going to a better land, and I am convinced few 
even if they were permitted, would return." 

" Yet surely many leave objects of love upon 
earth," answered the girl in a voice of deep 
Borrow ; for in her own aflBiction it had been her 
chief consolation, to believe that the spirit of 
her father still watched and guarded her. 

"I have seen mothers rejoice when their 
children were laid in the grave," rejoined 
Vaughan. " Yet they had tender hearts! 
Only they had no bread to give them, and were 
glad they were taken from the evil to come, and 
from the danger of suflfering, as they themselves 
had done." 

" Is this village so poor?" demanded the girl 
with some surprise, 

"Not now," was the reply, "for trade is 
flourishing. But even when the workmen have 
large gains, they are devoid of forethought. 
Some may have knowledge, but it is seldom such 
as to induce them to provide for adversity with 
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resolute self denial, in the days of prosperity. 
The knowledge of the present day, affords no 
defence against the evils of luxury. It only 
furnishes the means of enjoying it. Where there 
is foolish self-indulgence and unlawful pleasure, 
there must be a tribute of pain." 

^^ I wish to be of assistance to my poorer 
neighbours," said Emma, ^^ and I have spoken 
to Mr. Ashley on the subject, but he gave me no 
encouragement." 

^^ The Vicar has strange notions on some sub- 
jects," was Vaughan's reply. " But wait 
patiently. Miss Saville; if you wish to serve your 
fellow creatures, you will not long lack the op^ 
portunity. Even a word of kindness spoken in 
time may change the destiny of a life. You 
have a good work in hand already, and here is 
one who no doubt if he lives, will one day bless 
your name," and as he spoke, he looked down at 
little Harry, who seated on an old flower-pot, 
was diligently counting the cherries he had 
gathered. 

" Oh, aunty I" he cried joyfully springing up 
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and holding his basket towards her, " there are 
more than seventy. I shall go and put those 
red ones on the table for tea. Mr. Vaughan 
must come in, to drink tea with us, and he shall 
have this large one, but the largest is for you ! 
May I have this little one?'' 

" Yes, my child, take it," said the lady stoop- 
ing down to kiss him, and to conceal the blushes 
which his invitation to the surgeon had occa- 
sioned. 

" But Mr. Vaughan must come," persisted the 
boy. " Yes, indeed you must," he continued, 
seizing the surgeon by the hand, and dragging 
him towards the house. " The church clock is 
striking six, and six is tea time." 

" If I durst ask you to give me the pleasure 
of your company," said Emma evidently em- 
barrassed. 

^^ I have asked him, and he must come," cried 
the boy impatiently. 

Mr. Vaughan was somewhat confused, but 
anxious to improve his acquaintance with Miss 
Saville, he set all ceremony aside and frankly 
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accepted the invitation, which Harry compelled 
her to repeat. 

Mr. Vaughan was almost unconsciously im- 
pelled to enter Emma's house, by a desire to see 
something of her domestic arrangements. In 
spite of his prejudice against strong minded 
women, he had been compelled to admit to his 
own heart, that Miss Saville's manners were 
charming, and she was modest, and gentle, and 
attentive to the feelings of others. But he per- 
sisted in suspecting that she must in some way 
fail in the duties of her sex ; he now believed 
that it would be in house-keeping, and that the 
independent young lady, who presumed to live 
alone, must be slattern and careless in her 
habits. 

But no sooner had he entered the little par- 
lour, which Emma, with poor materials, had 
tastefully and neatly arranged, than he saw the 
folly of bis suspicions. 

No visitor had been expected, yet the tea 
table was set out with the nicest order; all things 
there looked bright, and clean, and fresh. The 
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hearth was swept up, the kettle singing on the 
fire, and even the work and books, with which 
Miss Saville had been previously occupied, were 
put aside with neatness and order. The linen 
was white as snow, the viands, though simple, 
were good, and the sweet grace with which 
Emma did the honours to her unexpected guest, 
so embellished all, that the surgeon's prejudices 
were entirely overcome, and he felt, though he 
could not utter it^ that exactly in this manner 
should he wish to be received by his own 
wife. 

He was at last convinced that a superior in- 
tellect, wisely cultivated, whilst it renders a 
woman equal to encounter, with wisdom and pru- 
dence, the most difficult trials of life, makes her 
also capable of adorning the humbler passages of 
existence, with the charms of imagination, cheer- 
fulness, and refinement. 

It was a singular power which Emma pos- 
sessed, to make persons, of every age and station, 
alike happy in her presence. Old Mr. Ashley 
had recovered the cheerful vivacity of his youth 
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as he listened to her pleasant, cheering voice, 
and Mr. Vaughan, as he sat at her tea table, and 
experienced the elegant svreetness of her gentle 
courtesy, as hostess in that humble dwelling, 
where he had previously seen only aflfected vul- 
garity, felt, that much as he admired simplicity, 
it is the simplicity of refinement and goodness 
which gives to manners their true perfection, 
and that irresistible charm, which having its 
source in the heart, the heart alone can recog- 
nize. 

The presence of little Harry sufficed to pre- 
vent the embarrassment which Emma and her 
visitor might have felt if alone, and the sympa- 
thy of feeling and taste they every moment 
more and more discovered, soon banished all re- 
serve from their conversation. 

They talked of books, and of men and manners 
in many parts of the world, and Emma found 
that Mr. Ashley had not exaggerated Mr. 
Yaughan's experience as a traveller, and that he 
was quite as ardent an admirer of the beauties 
of art and nature as she was. 
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elapsed before his voice recovered its usual tone, 
or his manners their careless ease. 

When this occurred for the second time, 
Emma was not only astonished, but mistrust in- 
voluntarily flashed across her mind; but this 
feeling was only momentary; integrity and good- 
ness were too strongly impressed on the counte- 
nance, and on the whole bearing of the man be- 
fore her, for any suspicion of evil to attach to 
him on such slight grounds. 

Her interest in his conversation was even 
heightened by this slight mystery, and the power, 
which from the first moment of their introduc- 
tion, he had exercised over her, was redoubled 
that evening, by the noble independence, libe- 
rality, and justice, of all the thoughts and feel- 
ings he expressed. 

It was his modesty, she persuaded herself, 
which made him silent as to his own history, and 
she felt little doubt, that when time had ripened 
their acquaintance into intimacy, she should one 
day learn it from his own lips. 

As the clock struck seven, Mr. Vaughan arose 
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to depart, and after expressing a hope, that his 
hostess might not be terrified by the length of his 
first visit, he requested her permission to bring 
her a supply of books from his scanty library. 

Emma thanked him with a look of pleasure, 
whicli proved that his attention was not unwel- 
come, but whilst she yet spoke, the door was 
thrown open, and her little maiden, with a 
candle in her hand, ushered Mr. Dillon into the 
room. 

Emma uttered an exclamation of astonishment 
when she recognized him. 

'* Yes, my dear cousin," he replied with a sar- 
castic smile, " I fear I am an untimely visitor; 
but don't let me disturb your guest," he added, 
turning towards Mr. Vaughan, to whom he had 
already closely approached. 

Short sighted as he was, he had not at first 
distinguished his features, but now, as their eyes 
met, he absolutely started. His face became 
pale as death, but not a word of recognition e&* 
caped his lips. 

Vaughan appeared totally unmoved, but the 
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glance was stern, and almost fierce, with which 
he regarded Dillon from head to foot. He also 
was silent, and though he again bowed to Miss 
Saville, before he left the room, he did not make 
the slightest salutation to her guest. 

When the door was closed after the surgeon, 
Dillon's manner underwent a sudden change. 
He arranged his spectacles with recovered com- 
posure, he drew a chair near the fire, stretched 
out his legs to their full length, admired his 
feet, and then laughed, a little, bitter, sarcastic 
laugh, which was full of meaning. 

" You seem to amuse yourself tolerably well in 
Winside, my fair cousin," he said, as Emma 
calmly resumed her seat at the table, ^^ I cannot 
say though, that I approve your choice of com- 
pany, nor do I think your uncle is likely to do 
so either, should he accept the office of your 
guardian." 

*' Do you know Mr. Vaughan ?" demanded 
Emma, without taking any notice of Dillon's 
implied rebuke. 

" I believe I know him a little better than 
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most people,'' was the reply. " Certainly much 
better than I should desire you to do. We met 
a good deal some years ago, but our acquaint- 
ance was interrupted by unpleasant circum- 
stances, which I cannot now explain; but I may 
add, that what I knew of Mr. Yaughan was not 
to his credit. I cannot imagine how you made 
such an acquaintance.'' 

" I was introduced to him by Mr. Ashley, the 
Yicar, as a man in whom entire confidence might 
be placed," returned Emma, with a vivacity 
which did not escape Dillon's observation. 

" That old crazy parson is truly a pretty 
master of the ceremonies for a young lady under 
age," returned Dillon, with a soft, but not plea- 
sant smile ; " so you have not lost your time, it 
seems, and have made acquaintance with the 
Vicar as well as the surgeon. You have a knack 
of making acquaintances, it seems. Miss Saville, 
and a nice set you have got into, to judge by 
these specimens. It was high time that I should 
come and look after my runaway ward, and give 
her a little sage advice, even if it be not accepted, 
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and I fail to persuade her to remove to a more 
suitable and respectable residence." 

** Oh, give any advice you please," returned 
Emma cheerfully ; " I will listen to every thing 
you have to say, though I cannot engage to act 
contrary to my own judgment." 

" Ah ! I know perfectly well I have no power," 
said the lawyer, with a half comic expression of 
affected impatience. " That was an absurd 
clause in the will, which permits you to reside 
where you choose; but when your uncle, the 
Baronet, returns, you may feel inclined to please 
him, though you set me at defiance. I must 
confess I was monstrously surprised when I found 
you had made such a quick use of your privilege, 
and started off, without telling me anything about 
your intentions; and yet more so when your 
letter, after travelling over half the country in 
search of me, informed me this morning that 
you had commenced housekeeping in this forlorn 
village." 

" I knew you would oppose my plan," answered 
the girl quietly. 
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^^ I certainly should have done so most strenu- 
ously," was Dillon's cool reply. 

" Yet I have only acted by my father's advice ; 
and as I was resolved to fulfil bis desire, I 
thought it best to avoid all useless discussion." 

^^And Major Saville, perhaps, desired that 
you should form a romantic intimacy with the 
village apothecary," said the lawyer, in his 
blandest tone, brushing a particle of dust off hig 
coat sleeve whilst be spoke, and only at last 
casting a rapid glance at the girl. 

Her countenance did not change in the least. 

" It is now several years since my father left 
me the free choice of my acquaintance," she 
replied. 

" Male and female!" retorted Dillon. " Very 
kind, no doubt, but not exceedingly prudent, if 
I may judge by the specimen which I found in 
your company on my arrival." 

^^If you know anything which makes Mr. 
Vaughan unworthy to be admitted into society/' 
said Emma, ^^ it would be better to disclose it 
at once, than to make insinuations, to whicb. 
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whilst SO indefinite, no one, who has been half 
an hour in his society, could attach the slightest 
importance." 

" You take this gentleman's part very warmly, 
my fair cousin," returned the lawyer, looking at 
her intently through his spectacles ; " but allow 
me to say, that were Mr. Vaughan the ira- 
personification of virtue, I should consider that 
the niece, and next heir of Sir Charles Saville, 
a pretty unprotected girl, who wants some weeks 
of twenty-one, ought to have more respect for 
appearances, than to drink tea, tfete^-tSte, in her 
own house, with a village apothecary, a man of 
whose history she knows nothing, and whose 
character scarcely any man could fathom." 

"So far you are right," answered the girl 
frankly. " I would never have invited Mr. 
Vaughan, and it was by a mere accident that 
he was my guest to-night; an accident, for 
which little Harry is more to blame than I 
am." 

" I admire your candour. Miss Saville," said 
Dillon, in an altered tone. *' Once, this occur- 
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rence might be accidental, but allow me to add, 
as your sincere friend, that twice, it would be a 
fault. Mr. Ashley may keep company with 
impunity with persons whom Miss Saville ought 
not to admit into her house. Tou have placed 
yourself in a critical position, and it will require, 
not only your virtue, but the strictest attention 
to appearances and decorum to carry you along 
unscathed. Remember, there are gossips in a 
village, even more bitter and eagerly malevolent, 
than about a court." 

" Is there, then, no place free from human 
malice?" answered Emma sadly. *'I have 
withdrawn from the vanities and dissipations of 
the world; I seek to live simply, innocently, and, 
if 1 can, usefully. Is it not even permitted by 
the unpaid police of society to enjoy an hour 
of rational conversation without incurring 
slander?" 

^' Not with a single man, unless he is your 
brother, or your nearest relative and guardian, 
like myself," returned Dillon, with mock solem- 
nity; " and really, my dear cousin, I wish most 
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sincerely that your uncle would come home and 
take charge of you, for this strange plan of 
living at Winside, of all the horrid places in 
the world, annoys me more than I can express 
to you." 

** Yet, you see, I have arranged myself very 
comfortably," said the girl, looking round with 
pride at her little room ; " and I fully expect 
that this house will be my home for some time. 
Sir Charles Saville is not likely to object to my 
residing in his own parish." 

" Comfortably !" repeated the lawyer, glancing 
round him sarcastically. " Such a paltry place 
is unworthy of your station, your education, and 
your birth ; it is unworthy of yourself, if I must 
speak plainly. The Baronet will be enraged to 
find his niece in such a hovel. It is an absolute 
shame that a girl like you, gifted in every way 
to adorn society, should be buried alive in a de- 
testable hole like this." 

'" I have no wish to adorn society," returned 
Emma, laughing. '' It is a very expensive oc- 
cupation, for which one gets neither profit nor 
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thanks. I leave it for your amusement, as you 
seem to value is so highly, for I do not/' 
" And you are resolved to remain here?" 
" I told you so, I believe, in my letter." 
" You did, and I therefore wrote as soon as I 
received it, to Sir Charles Saville." 

" I had previously written to him myself," 
said the girl quietly. 

" May I ask if you have received a reply?" 
" I expect none till my uncle returns home," 
was the girl's rejoinder. 

Dillon remained silent for a time, and appeared 
lost in thought. 

'^ My dear cousin," ho said at length, " you 
must not be offended if I say that which may not be 
quite agreeable to you, but as your near relative, 
and the trusted friend of your lamented father, 
I feel it is my duty to do so. Family circum- 
stances have hitherto prevented your acquiring 
much experience in the class of English society 
to which you by birth belong, or of even being 
properly introduced into it; but it is highly im- 
prudent for a young girl to set its opinions 
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at defiance by living alone as you do. My 
widowed mother, and my sister, who reside 
with me at Walton, about twenty miles from 
here, will gladly receive you, and do everything 
in their power to make my house an agreeable 
and happy home for you. Let me hope you will 
return with me thither to-morrow. Once under 
my roof, you will immediately be received by all 
the best company in the county ; in fact, you will 
take the place to which your birth entitles you." 

Emma laughed. 

" You are very kind," she said, " and seem 
quite to forget that I am nearly a beggar ; but 
I really have no desire to enter society, as the 
poor relative of the noblest family in the king- 
dom. In fact, I have a particular dislike to 
poor gentility, and prefer weeding my own garden 
to idling as a dependent amongst other men's 
p€irterres." 

" But if you are determined to remain here, 
you must promise me not to admit that fellow 
Vaughan again into your company," said Dillon 
eagerly. 
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"Yet you have absolutely told me nothing 
against that gentleman to justify such a de*' 
mand," replied the girl. "I have a shrewd 
suspicion that you can object to nothing but hk 
profession, which appears to me as honourable as 
it is useful to his fellow creatures." 

" Indeed, you mistake," answered the lawyer* 
*' I know him to be a man very likely to pre- 
sume on any foolish favour you may show him, 
in a way which might be very unpleasant to you 
and all connected with you; and I confess I 
should be sorry to hear the name of a cousin of 
mine mixed up with that of a village apothe- 
cary." 

Emma smiled as she looked steadily at Dillon 
as he uttered this speech. She smiled at the 
calm self-conceit of the hackneyed man, of what 
is called the world, who considered all beneath 
him in the social scale, as creatures as much to 
be shunned as ticket-of-leave men, though himself 
ever ready to flatter and to fawn on all whom 
he considered above him, to be in turn des- 
pised. 
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" My father was wont to choose his associates 
by their merits, and not by their position on 
the great social ladder," responded the girl 
calmly. 

" Ah ! that is what all men say, who like to 
be surrounded by obsequious sycophants," an- 
swered Dillon, more sharply than was usual 
with him ; " T am aware, you have had a strange 
education, my dear cousin, but we won't quarrel 
about such a worthless object as Mr. Vaughan. 
There is not much danger of your falling in 
love with such an ugly fellow, and if I have of- 
fended you, I pray you to forgive me, for though 
I desire you to be as perfect in other people's eyes, 
as you are in mine, I should detest Vaughan ten 
times worse than I do, were he to be the cause 
of dissension between you and me." 

" Oh! don't be afraid; I am never displeased 
by advice, which is well meant," was the girl's 
reply; " unpleasant truths are at all times better 
than silent disapproval." 

** I relied on your charming character for in- 
dulgence," was the lawyer's reply, " I have seen 
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how you spoil little Harry. But, by the way, 
what do you intend to do with that boy? " 

'* I have told you already, I consider myself 
his guardian/' answered Emma, with gentle 
firmness. 

" But, my dear cousin, you have not the money 
to send him to a decent school, and you are little 
aware of the inconveniences and observations, to 
which such a' charge will inevitably expose 
you." 

^'' I shall not have to incur any immediate ex- 
pense for his education," was her answer, " for 
Mr. Ashley has undertaken to instruct him gra- 
tuitously.'* 

" Good heavens ! have you already formed so 
close an intimacy with the crazy old Vicar," ex- 
claimed Dillon, sitting suddenly upright, with 
evident amazement and consternation. ^' A 
pretty education the boy is likely to receive 
trom him." 

'^ 1 know my father hud a high opinion of 
Mr. Ashley's learning," answered the girl with- 
out noticing the excited manner of Dillon. ^^ I 
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was therefore delighted to procure him such an 
instructor, and the Vicar takes a particular 
interest in the boy, from his likeness to some 
former friend of his." 

" Yes, a likeness — a most remarkable likeness," 
muttered the lawyer, as if unconscious that he 
gave utterance to hi» thoughts. "But how 
comes he by that resemblance; you have never 
told me who were the parents of your little 
ward." 

" They are both dead," was Emma's reply. 
** His father was an officer in the Indian army, 
who, before entering on a campaign, confided 
his boy to the care of Major Saville and myself. 
He afterwards fell in battle, and as the child had 
no relatives willing to befriend him, my father 
and I agreed to adopt and educate him." 

"And his name?" 

" Arnold." 

" Arnold! I know no one of that name, and 
I think you said he had no relatives, to defray the 
expenses of his maintenance and education ? " 

" None, who are willing to do so." 

VOL. I. I 
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" Ah, my dear cousin, this is another very 
imprudent affair/' rejoined Dillon, with a tone of 
gentle disapprobation. 

" Time will show," was Emma's response. 

" Then you are determined to persevere in 
maintaining this boy, when in all probability, 
you will not have sufficient income to maintain 
yourself? " 

^^ Decidedly. My father's wishes are still a 
law to me," answered the girl firmly. 

" You have chosen a strange course," returned 
her cousin, ^^but what can I do? absolutely 
nothing, but give you my advice, and that, of 
course, makes you think me very disagreeable; 
but let me implore you to be more prudent for 
the future, and be assured, I have your welfare 
most sincerely at heart. If you get into any 
serious difficulty, believe me, I shall be at all 
times ready to assist you, and I trust, therefore, 
should this ever be the case, you will not fail to 
apply to me. It is now getting late, and I have 
to ride down to Cleve Court for a bed, so I must 
wish you good night." 
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Emma civilly wished Dillon good bye, but 
without asking him to repeat his visit. She 
disliked his company, she disliked his advice, 
more for the manner than the matter ; for a proud 
spirit can better support the severest reproof, 
than the fawning blame which betrays a fear of 
arousing resentment, where it strives to correct. 

Dillon's words, in spite of her firmness, had 
disturbed her, for with all her impetuosity and 
prompt decision of character, her strong con- 
scientiousness made her fearful of doing anything 
really wrong. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



When Emma Saville was left alone by Mr. 
Dillon, the subject which for some time most en- 
gaged her thoughts was Mr. Yaughan. Not the 
slightest suspicion bad been excited in her mind 
by the indefinite blame which had been cast on 
him, and conscious of her own innocent inten^ 
tions, she resolved to make no change in her 
conduct towards her new acquaintance, in conse- 
quence of the lawyer's insinuations. 

That they had formerly known each other she 
had little doubt, and some suspicions occurred 
to her mind, on further reflection, that Dillon 
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feared lest circumstances relating to their inter- 
course might come to her knowledge, probably 
more to his discredit than Yaughan's. 

The shutters of her room had not been closed, 
though the night was dark and black without. 
The rain pattered on the panes, and the wind 
arising with a sudden gust, blew a shower of 
leaves and sand sharply against the window, so 
as completely to disturb the girl's reflections, 
and remind her that it was time to retire to 
rest. 

She turned suddenly to close the shutters, 
but before she was half way to the window, she 
screamed with terror on suddenly beholding a 
man's face pressed close against the glass. In 
an instant it was gone. 

She might have thought that her fancy had 
deceived her, had her view of this object been 
less distinct, but she had met the glance of two 
large eyes fixed earnestly upon her, which were 
not to be forgotten, and the other features, 
though dimly £J^n, and but for a second visible, 
were too well known for her to doubt their 
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reality. The apparition recalled events to her 
mind, unknown to all but herself, in England, 
and a long train of circumstances which she 
previously believed that death had buried for 
ever in oblivion. 

During the lapse of many minutes, Emma 
continued to gaze eagerly at the window, but 
nothing was again visible there save the un- 
broken darkness which shrouded every object 
without. Neither did she hear the sound of re- 
treating footsteps, and when she at length sat 
down by the fire-side in a strange and unusual 
excitement of thought and feeling, though not 
terrified, she was appalled. 

The conversation she had recently he)d with 
Mr. Yaughan as to the mysteries of spiritual 
existence, the secrets beyond the grave, and the 
possibility of the disembodied soul returning 
after death to earth, recurred to her mind. She 
felt an involuntary awe; but deeply as she was 
interested in the spectre she had seen, the subject 
was one she could not confide tetany living crea- 
ture. 
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The face, whose eyes hud looked in her eyet 
with a aiourniul expression of imploring sorrow, 
not readily to be obliterated from her mind, was 
that of a man who had been long in the grave. 
Her acquaintance with him had been known to 
her father alone, and there were many reasons 
why his name had never passed her lips since 
her return to England. He had once occasioned 
her much trouble and anxiety, but all that had 
been long at an end, and for two years she had 
known that he was dead and buried. Yet, 
though she had never doubted the fact of his 
decease, she could not, during the wakeful hours 
of that night, banish the impression from her 
mind that the face she bad seen was the face of 
that man ! 

But though in life he might have had bitter 
cause of complaint against others, against her 
he bad none. Living or dead she had no reason 
to fear him, yet it was near morning before she 
slept, and then her dreams were troubled. The 
dead appeared to walk once more living, by her 
side ; she felt that she was in the power of de- 
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parted spirits; old terrors and old anxieties 
became again the events of the present, and 
);roubles were woven around her, from which she 
had no power to extricate herself. 

Unrefreshed, she arose at early dawn. She 
went out to examine if any footsteps could be 
discovered near her parlour window, but the 
gravel was dry, and hard, and level, and the 
wind during the night had swept away every 
leaf or tiny bough which had previously been 
scattered over it. The trees in the old church* 
yard were waving to and fro in the strong wind, 
and the tombstones were gleaming whitely iu 
the morning sun, and as Emma gazed at them, 
she derided her own folly, for believing, even for 
an instant, that the buried dead could ever again 
be visible on earth. 

Yet she shuddered, even whilst she thus rea* 
soned ; her heart felt chilled and oppressed, and 
even the mirth of little Harry at their early 
breakfast, failed to obliterate the recollection of 
the face she had seen. 

When she had left the boy at the Vicarage, 
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and felt that she had her time for two hours at 
her own disposal, she resolved to seek forgetful- 
ness of useless and unpleasant thoughts, in the 
active performance of a duty which she felt she 
had already too long postponed. 

Her father had requested her to give a small 
sum of monej to a poor woman in that neigh- 
bourhood, who was his foster-sister, and had 
long served in the families of his father, and his 
brother. Sir Charles Saville; but who, he had 
recently heard, was in great poverty, having in- 
curred the displeasure of the baronet, during 
Major Saville's residence in India. 

Emma now determined to visit this person, 
having already ascertained that she lived in a 
lone house, more than a mile from the village, 
whither it was difficult to go in bad weather. 
The roads were now likely to be dried up by the 
wind, and filling a little basket with provisions, 
and her purse with the money her father had 
bequeathed to his foster-sister, she set off on her 
walk towards the banks of the river, near 
which the cottage of Nanny Ainsley stood, on the 

I 5 
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brink of a bare precipice, known all over that 
country by the name of the Red Cliff. 
' It was a dreary, and little frequented path 
which conducted to Nanny's cottage. After 
following a narrow lane between high hedges, 
for about half a mile, Emma crossed a stile, into 
a large, swampy pasture, where water lay in the 
furrows, and rushes, like rags, sure symptoms of 
neglect and poveity, in many parts grew thicker 
than the grass. 

The wind whistled as it passed over them, and 
through the thorn hedges, scattering their blos- 
soms on the ground, and when Emma at length 
approached the high land above the river, she 
had scarcely strength to resist the power of the 
blast, as it swept without interruption from the 
sea, which was not more than four miles dis- 
tant. 

The old stone cottage she approached was 
half hidden from her view by an out-house at 
the back, the rough stone walls of its barren 
garden, and two stunted, misshapen trees, which, 
bent and crippled by the frequent blasts, scarcely 
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reached the red tiled roof of the house. A 
rough wicket opened from the fields into a piece 
of much trodden ground before the door of the 
cottage, which, not twenty feet wide, alone divi« 
ded it from a steep precipice, which descended to 
the river. 

And far away, the stream might be traced by 
the winding cleft it made in the high, flat 
country, and the woods which covered its 
banks; but around Nanny's abode, for several 
hundred feet, all was bare, desolate, und sterile. 
So exposed was the spot, that it seemed mar- 
vellous, how the half ruined buildings had main- 
tained their place, in defiance of the autumn and 
the winter hurricanes, which for many years had 
swept round them from every point of the com- 
pass. 

But it seems a law of nature, in the physical 
as well as in the moral world, that all things 
poor and humble, should bid defiance to adver- 
sity, and no one in that district remembered 
when that cottage had been built. 

And a lonely woman dwelt there, about whom 
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her neighbours knew as little, although she was 
one of their own class, and had been born 
amongst them. 

No sooner did Emma enter the yard, than a 

hideous little Scotch terrier rushed out of an 

old barrel which served it for a kennel, and 

began to bark furiously at her ; she hesitated to 

proceed, but at that moment the house door was 

opened, and a deformed creature, with a hump 

upon its back, and very short legs, clothed in a 

blue bed-gown and a scarlet petticoat, stood on 

the threshold and made a strange noise, which 

the dog seemed to understand, for it crept with 

a low growl into its kennel, whilst the female 

coming forward, made signs to Emma to enter 

the house, but uttered no articulate sound. 

Emma looked at her with amazement; she 
had no remembrance that Nanny had such a 
companion when she had visited her ten years 
before, with her father, yet the deformed was at 
least fifteen years of age, though her coarse 
attire, by adding to the bulk of her ungainly 
^gure, made her look older than she really was. 
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Emma asked her if Nanny Ainsley was at 
home, but the girl, whose back was towards her, 
made no reply, but went on into the cottage, as 
if she expected the lady to follow her. She was 
deaf and dumb. 

The room was so low and dark which Emma 
entered, that on the first transition from the 
glare of day, all objects were for a few seconds 
invisible to her. But gradually in the rays of 
the fire, and a narrow stream of daylight falling 
from the small window, deeply set in the old 
stone wall, the whole poverty of the place was 
discernible. The floor was of trodden mud, the 
roof low, and intersected by rude beams, over 
which the boarding of an upper room was the 
only ceiling. No plaster covered the rugged 
walls, but they were white washed, and partly 
hidden by a high dresser, with a few white 
plates neatly arranged on the shelves, and by an 
old-fashioned bed in the form of a large oaken 
cupboard, which stood in a distant corner of the 
room. But the whole was clean and tidily ar- 
ranged ; the hearth was neatly swept up, a gera- 
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nium in fall flower stood on the window seat, 
and a small deal table near the fire was as white 
as the day it was made. 

Poverty was there, but not the squalid 
poverty found in a great metropolis, where the 
penniless wretch is deprived even of the trea- 
sures which Nature spreads over the earth with 
lavish hands, the riches of fresh air and light 
and verdure. Two little portraits in profile, 
those ghastly progenitors of photography, born 
of a sheet of black paper and a pair of scissors, 
hung in faded frames above the chimney piece. 
Poor as they were, a stranger might have 
thought them out of keeping with the place, 
but Emma knew that they were humble like- 
nesses of her own father, and the only son of 
her uncle. Sir Charles Saville. 

She saw no one except the deformed in the 
cottage, and believing that Nanny was probably 
absent, she was about to withdraw, when a soft 
voice from behind the sliding door of the panelled 
bed, asked feebly who was there, and then she 
saw a thin form bending forward within the 
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naiTow opening, and looking eagerly towards 
her. 

Better accustomed to the dim light than her 
visitor had been, the sick woman immediately 
recognised her. 

" Miss Saville !" she exclaimed, " I heard you 
were at Winside, and I have been thinking of 
you all night long. It is very kind of you to 
come to such a poor creature as I am." 

" It was my father's desire that I should 
bring you something in remembrance of him," 
answered the girl, whilst she gently took the 
extended hand of the sick woman. 

Thin and withered, it was yet small and deli- 
cate, as if unaccustomed to rugged labour, and 
the refined features of the pale face which peered 
from the bed, bore no resemblance to those of an 
ordinary peasant, and had no doubt been beau- 
tiful in youth. 

" Is it possible that he still remembered me?" 
answered the woman with a deep sigh. " I 
heard he was dead ; but it is little use for me to 
grieve, for I shall soon follow him." 
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" How long have you been ill, Nanny?" in^ 
quired the girl. 

"Ever since harvest," answered the woman. 
" I took cold, cutting corn, in a day of heavy 
rain, when I got wet to the skin." 

"No wonder!" said Emma in reply, "you 
were never accustomed, in o*her days, to work 
out of doors." 

'* No more I was, dear ! " answered Nanny 
jnournfuUy. " I was spoilt at Cleve, for the 
servants there had every comfort, but it was all 
the worse for me; if I bad worked in the fields 
from youth upwards, it would have done me no 
harm, but the change to such a rough life has 
been hard to bear. It is not woman's work, as 
your father used to say. But when women are 
starving, they must be glad to work like cattle, 
to get a bit of bread. It is a weary world for 
the poor ! " 

" We had no idea you were so badly off," re- 
turned Miss Saville. "Was there no other 
work to be procured, better suited to your 
strength ? " 
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''Nothing in this country place," said the 
woman ; '* but don't think I wished to be idle ; I 
always was a worker, but I was weak from youth 
upwards; your father used to say, my brains 
and my fingers were nimble enough, but my 
body was too weak to obey my will." 

" Has my uncle done nothing for you? You 
were his son's nurse, and your father was long 
in his service." 

" I offended the Baronet, when Master Frank 
was only a boy, Miss," replied Nanny. *' And 
then Mr. Dillon, who can make him do what 
he pleases, bears a bitter enmity to me and 
mine, though if truth were told, we have most 
reason to bear him ill will." 

'' But what did you do to displease Sir 
Charles Saville?" demanded Emma, who was 
deeply interested in everything concerning her 
uncle. 

" It was a foolish affair, which first brought 
us into disgrace," returned Nanny. " My 
father was gamekeeper at Cleve, and I was 
Master Frank's nurse, so after I left, he often 
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came to see me, and bis great delight was to 
get hold of a gun, and have a shot at the 
sparrows. One day he came running down, 
all wild with pleasure, and said he had seen 
a covey of partridges, and must have a shot 
at them. He was a wilful, spoilt boy. Miss 
Emma, but kind, and generous, so we aU loved 
him and gave him his way. Now the Baronet 
had ordered that he was never to have a gun, 
but my father was weak, and gave him one, 
and went out with him, thinking it would 
never be known. But when a man does wrong, 
secrecy is a poor shield. The first shot, the boy 
killed two partridges, and was wild with joy; 
but the second time he fired, the gun burst, and 
shattered one of the fingers of his left hand. 
The first I knew about it was, when my father 
brought Master Frank back to our cottage, in a 
dead faint. We did what we could to help him, 
but it could not be hid from Sir Charles, so we 
were sent off the next day to seek a living where 
we could. This is the only cottage in the neigh- 
bourhood which does not belong to the Baronet, 
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80 here we came, bat inj father felt he was a 
disgraced man, and never looked up again, and 
he worked at the quarrj, beside the river, till 
he was fairly killed by hard labour." 

^* And did my cousin, who was the cause of 
your misfortunes, not assist you, when he grew 
up," demanded the girl. 

^^ Yes, heaven bless him ! he sent us a little 
money, whenever he had any to spare," answered 
Nanny^ wiping tears from her eyes, " but you 
know. Miss Saville, he was a dashing young 
fellow, and had need of every penny he could 
get, and qthers took pains to lead him into wild 
ways, and to make mischief with his father^ and 
then he married Miss Ashley without the 
Baronet's consent^ as you no doubt know, and 
got into such trouble himself, he could not be 
expected to think of me. And then his death 
followed, and so here I am, preparing to join 
him, and all those who were dearest to me upon 
earth ; I loved him as well as if he had been my 
own child ; mine was like a mother's love, and 
that is saying a strong thing." 
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" You hare no child of your own ? " asked 
Emma in a low tone. 

" I never would many, my dear young lady/* 
answered Nanny, and her voice tremhled as she 
spoke. ^^ That poor dumb creature Is my dead 
niece's child, and there is a sad story to tell there. 
I should feel very desolate, Miss Saville, if my 
hopes were not in heaven, but often when I 
close ray eyes in this dark bed, I seem to see the 
dead, like angels around me, and I hope the 
time is not far distant, when I shall be with them 
in glory. I have seen your father, often since 
his death, though when he lived, it would have 
been presumption of me to think of him. But 
we were young together, when the heart does not 
understand itself. Heaven forgive me, I have 
no one to love now,'' and Nanny, hiding her face 
in the bed clothes, began to weep, as if her heart 
would break. 

^^ My father did not forget you," said Emma, 
anxious to soothe her grief. ^^ Only two days 
before his death he gave me this money, and said 
I was to take it as his farewell gift to his foster- 
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sister," and she put several sovereigns into the 
woman's hand. 

^^ Money ! is it only money !" she said, in a 
disappointed tone. '' But, oh ! Miss Saville, 
don't think I am ungrateful, indeed I am not ; 
but money will pass away, and if you would 
kindly give me anything which had belonged to 
Major Saville, were it only the commonest hand- 
kerchief he had ever used, I could keep it as a 
treasure till I die. He was a beautiful youth, 
my dear young lady, whilst I was a girl of 
seventeen." 

Nanny again began to weep. Gifted in a re- 
markable manner with imagination, and many 
of the finer faculties, which are rarely developed 
in persons of her station, they had found nurture 
in the family of Saville, where, being the Major's 
foster-sister, she had been early taken into ser- 
vice ; as she afterwards gazed backwards on the 
habits and companions of her youth, from the 
rough pathway of her later life, she seemed to 
perceive beautiful glimpses of a former state of 
existence, from which she was day by day travel- 
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ling more rapidly, through a cold, dark, and 
desolate region, where nothing was visible but 
the grave. The superior faculties and delicacy 
of mind, which might have invested her life with 
a thousand charms, had she been born in a 
superior class, had aggravated the hardships and 
deprivations of her humble lot. 

Emma knew her character well, for her father 
had frequently spoken of his foster-sister with 
pity and respect, and touched by her grief, the 
lady took a little locket from her own neck, and 
putting it into her hand, telling her, whilst t'Cars 
filled her eyes, that it contained a lock of Major 
Saville's hair. 

^^ God bless you, Nanny," she said, ^' for the 
tears you shed for him that is gone. You are 
the first person who has shared my sorrow. You 
knew him as well as I did, and understood his 
noble generous character, which little souls could 
not appreciate.'' 

Nanny made no reply, but she kissed the 
locket, and pressed with gratitude the hand of 
Emma. Though the stations of these two 
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women were very different in the estimation of 
the world, deep feeling made them equals then, 
and each felt that she had found a friend. 

There was a brief silence, which was suddenly 
broken by the sound of heavy footsteps on the 
boards of the loft above. A look of perplexed 
anxiety came over Nanny's face when she heard 
it, and she made rapid signs to the dumb girl, 
who apparently understanding her wishes, quickly 
left the kitchen. 

"Don't be alarmed, Miss Saville," she said; 
" the girl will prevent any one coming here 
whilst you are with me. Some of the farmer's 
people are getting corn from the loft, for I have 
let it for a trifle." 

Yet Nanny listened with evident perturbation 
a few moments longer, and when all was still 
she seemed at ease, and again addressed Miss 
Saville. 

" Is it true, my dear young lady," she said, 
" that you have come to live at Winside? It is 
a poor place for one like you." 

" Yes, I have taken a house there," was the 
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man, Miss Saville; whatever you do, don't 
trust that man. Don't be persuaded to marry 
him, my dear young lady, if your life should 
seem to depend on it; he despises all women, 
except such women as his own sister." 

" And in what way does she command his re- 
spect?" asked Emma, whose curiosity was 
aroused by Nanny's strange discourse. 

" She is very handsome," answered the sick 
woman, "a gentleman's beauty, and not more 
than eight and twenty, and though Dillon is 
deep and designing, she can get round him as 
well as other men by her caprices and her flat- 
tery." 

'' You don't seem to have a very high idea of 
my relations," said Emma quietly. 

" If you knew your cousin Saville's story as 
well as I do," was the reply ; " if you had seen 
that fine, joyous fellow broken down by sorrow 
and care, all by their intrigues, you would not 
like them either. But I only say, take care, 
for you stand just as Mr. Frank did, between 
Dillon and Sir Charles Saville's estates." 

VOL. I. K 
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Emma started. This idea had never occurred 
to her mind, and inexperienced as she was in the 
ordinary affairs of life, she shrank from sup- 
posing that money was the guiding compass of 
most men's course. 

" If Mr. Frank's son had been forthcoming, 
it would have been different. It was said to 
have died soon after the mother, but others 
believe it is yet alive, but as Sir Charles had 
discarded his son and his wife, he made no en- 
quiries about their child, poor unfortunate 
infant." 

Nanny lay back in her bed whilst she thus 
spoke, so that a shadow fell upon her face, but 
Emma was struck by the peculiar tone of her 
voice. 

" There is then no heir to the name of Saville ?' 
said the girl. 

" No, Miss, after Mr. Frank there is no one," 
answered Nanny, suddenly sitting up in her 
bed, and leaning forward, so that the light fell 
full upon her excited features. "Mr. Frank 
dead, yoii are the last of your race, and so iim 
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I, except for the dumb cripple. A poor woman 
and a rich one — a race of gentry and a race of 
labourers! But they have both had their trials, 
the proud and the humble. They have both 
sinned — aye, both ! — and when they stand before 
the Judgment Seat, they will be all equal. Oh, 
death would be a blessing to the worst of us, if 
there was no fear of a hereafter !" 

" But a harmless woman like you, Nanny, 
need have no fear of death," said the girl 
kindly. 

" Harmless!" she echoed; "yes, harmless for 
anything you know, Miss Saville, but my weak- 
ness or my folly is no concern of yours. You 
are young and innocent, and God grant, for 
your father's sake, that when you lie upon the 
bed of death, you may be able to look beyond 
the grave without terror." 

Nanny sunk back on her pillow when she had 
uttered these words, and nothing more was to 
be heard in the cottage for several minutes, 
except the hum of the spinning wheel, which the 
dumb girl was busily turning near the fire, and 
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a strange noise, by which she from time to time 
signified her satisfaction. 

" I don't wonder you are sad," said Emma, 
addressing the sick woman after she had surveyed 
the spinner for a brief space, ^'your spirits 
must give way if you see no one but that poor 
creature," 

" She is faithful as a dog," was Nanny's re- 
ply, " and though not wise, is very good. I 
sometimes think, as I lie here in my bed, and 
look at her, that sense and education are little 
worth, when goodness is wanting. They only 
teach people to help themselves on in the world, 
and sometimes not even that. My poor dumb 
niece is good and contented with her hard lot, 
and God surely loves her better than such as I, 
who have been murmuring in my heart at the 
ways of Providence all my life. Oh ! content is 
a blessed thing, for rich or poor. If you ever 
have children, Miss Saville, teach them that, and 
teach them, before all things, to be good, and 
kind, and true." 

Emma's eyes filled with tears, as she pressed 
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Nanny's band in reply. She too, knew the un- 
happiness of a murmuring spirit, and had 
struggled by industry and reason to put it to rest. 
She, too, bad felt the longing for affection, and a 
brighter state than the world can ever bestow, 
too often the penalty paid for the possession of 
imagination and strong feelings. 

" But surely," she said at length, " some neigh- 
bour comes to visit you at times, some one who 
can hear and answer you?" 

" Very seldom, my dear young lady," was the 
woman's answer, "I never sought my neighbours, 
and we don't suit, somehow. Since the dumb 
girl came to me, they seem afraid of us. But 
Mr. Ashley calls now and then, and the village 
doctor has been very kind to me." 

"What, do you mean Mr. Vaughan?" de- 
manded Emma, blushing to her own dismay. 

" Yes, miss, you know him, no doubt, but you 
have been too short a time in this neighbour- 
hood to understand his goodness." 

" I am glad you have medical aid," was all 
the girl could reply. 
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" Yes," rejoined Nanny, *' Mr. Ashley sent the 
gentleman the first time, but he has been often 
here since, and he has done my mind as much 
good as my body, for I can talk to him as I could 
not talk to the Vicar. He seems to feel no 
difference between rich and poor; I believe he 
could understand the thoughts of every human 
being. Oh, that Mr. Yaughan has a grand soul, 
full of love. Miss Saville, full of holy love, which 
makes all men brethren!" 

" And he gives you hopes of speedy recovery?" 
demanded Emma, with a tremulous voice, whilst 
she thought how differently Mr. Dillon and Nanny 
spoke of the same person. 

"Oh, yes, he won't let me despair," was 
the reply; '^ I am to be up this afternoon, and 
get into the fresh air as soon as I can." 

" The wind is strong to day," said the girl. 

" Yes, but to-morrow, if the sun shines, I will 
try to sit on a bench before my own door, and it 
is a month since I saw the sky or the green grass 
fields." 

" And pleasant sights they ^i;e at all times," 
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said a man, who having quietly opened the door, 
was now standing on the threshold. 

It was the pedlar, Robin Charlton ; no sooner 
did he recognize Miss Saville, than he entered, 
with many apologies, and set down his basket on 
the table. 

The dumb girl followed him with sounds of 
delight, and eagerly watched him as he unfas- 
tened the covering of his wares. 

** Well, Nanny, ray good woman," he said, 
'*how are you to day? still in bed, and talking 
of sunshine that is to come, eh? Well, well, it 
will come for us all some day or another, I sup- 
pose. Better? that's well, and I am glad to see 
you here. Miss Saville ! that is as it ought to be, 
for Nanny wants comfort. She cannot get out 
as I do, amongst the winds, and the trees, and 
the fields, to soothe her restless spirit. Though 
I'm the happiest fellow alive now, I believe I 
should pine as she does if I was cooped up in a 
cupboard like her, or worse than that, shut up 
with half a thousand beggars in a Bastile of a 
workhouse. It is men, and men's passions that 
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make them miserable; bat nature teaches them 
to know God and be content." 

" You have been a long journey since you de- 
serted me so suddenly, I suppose, Robin," said 
Miss Saville, now rising from her chair, " I 
thought you had forgotten me, since I am 
alone." 

" No, no, my dear, I never forget old friends," 
returned the pedlar; " but I have had business in 
hand. I am right glad to hear you have come 
to Winside, and I suppose you know your uncle 
is expected very shortly at Cleve Court." 

'• Is it possible?" exclaimed Emma. 

"Yes; some say he is to arrive to-night, and 
Mrs. and Miss Dillon are there already, making 
themselves very busy, though nobody wants 
them. As Captain Saville would not marry 
her, before he took Miss Ashley, she is trying 
what she can do with the old gentleman, his 
father." 

" Oh, Robin !" exclaimed Emma, " Sir Charles 
must be nearly forty years older than she 
is." 
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" No matter for that ; though relations, they 
are not within the forbidden degrees, and she is 
one of those girls — there are plenty of them, I 
can tell you — who would marry old Parr, if he 
was alive, and had a handsome establishment. 
Take a lesson. Miss Emma, and get hold of some 
old Lord, and then when you are rich you can 
pension me off in my old age. Tou are going," 
he continued, when he saw Miss Saville shaking 
hands with Nanny, " but Til come and see you 
to-morrow, for no doubt you'll soon be going to 
Cleve, now Sir Charles is come home, and then 
you'll be such a grand lady, that a poor fellow 
like me, will hardly get a sight of you. But 
God keep you, wherever you are ; and be on 
your guard against the Dillons," he whispered, 
as she passed the threshold on to the narrow 
terrace before the cottage. 

She thanked him with a kind greeting, and 
went to the little gate, which the dumb girl was 
holding open for her, making rapid curtsies one 
after another, with a broad grin on her good- 
humoured face, and the curtsies and the grins 
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w^re re-doubled when the lady put a small piece 
of money into her band. 

The wind was still blowing wildly, and to 
avoid meeting it on the open fields, Emma, after 
a moment's hesitation, decided to descend by a 
steep path, which wound down the face of the 
cliff, at a little distance from the cottage door, 
to the brink of the river, and following its 
course, ended at the foot of the village. But 
before she reached it her dress was seized by 
a strong arm, so as to hold her back, and 
when startled by this unexpected interruption, 
9he turned round with some degree of alarm, 
she saw with amazement that it was the 
dumb girl who had arrested her couri^, and 
was now making wild signs and gesticula- 
tions for her to turn into the path across the 
fields. 

It was vain to ask for an explanation, and 
when Emma endeavoured by signs to express her 
desire to pursue the way she had chosen, the 
girl shook her head with wild eagerness, and 
placed herself with dogged obstinacy in such a 
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manner across the head of the descent, that no 
one could pass her. 

Emma at length, supposing that there might 
be some danger in descending the cliffs, which 
the girl was anxioas she should avoid, soon 
ceased to oppose her^ and returned to the path 
by which she had come to the cottage. She had 
not proceeded far when she saw the girl dancing 
about on the turf^ and clapping her hands with 
grotesque signs of merriment and exultation. 
She then suddenly disappeared down the preci- 
pice, which she had forbidden Emma to descend. 
There was something strange and unaccountable 
in the whole proceeding, which strongly excited 
the lady's curiosity. 

When she reached the summit of a slight 
ascent, she paused behind a clump of fiirze, 
which entirely concealed her, to watch for ^, 
minute or two, for the girl's return. She then 
first remembered the heavy footsteps she had 
heard whilst in the cottage, and the gjirl's defmr* 
ture in obedience to the signs made by Nanny. 
Only a few seconds now elapsed till she saw th^ 
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head of this strange being rise above the cliff 
higher and higher. Presently she stood on the 
summit, gazing eagerly on every side of her, to 
ascertain, as it appeared, if Emma was out of 
sight. Seeing no one, she turned, after her 
scrutiny, again towards the path she had as- 
cended, and began waving her arm, and making 
other signs for some one below to come to her. 

She was speedily obeyed, and to Emma's in- 
creased astonishment, in a few seconds a man 
sprang up with the agility of a fawn beside her, 
and both ran off at full speed to Nanny's cot- 
tage. 

Miss Saville was so far distant, that she could 
only see that the stranger was a tall man, so 
disguised by having his hat drawn down over 
his face, and a large shepherd's plaid wrapped 
round him, that it was impossible to guess his 
age or personal appearance. She saw the door 
closed upon the man and girl, and when five 
minutes had elapsed without their again making 
their appearance, she resumed her walk to the 
village. 
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Emma could not doubt for an instant, that 
the dumb girl had been sent to prevent her meet- 
ing the stranger, and his visit, it was therefore 
manifest, was not unexpected. Again and again 
she wondered if Nanny had spoken truly, when 
she talked of her long solitude, or if all had been 
falsehood, the better to conceal some evil, or 
nefarious practices. But then again she called 
to mind, the high estimation in which her father 
had held this woman, and bitterly reproached 
herself for her suspicions. Added to this^ the 
presence of Sobin Charlton at Bed Cliff, a man 
whom she knew to be the personification of 
integrity was a pledge, that the mystery what 
ever it might be, was not dishonest. 

When she had come to this conclusion, her 
mind was at rest. If Nanny was honest, she 
felt she had no right to meddle with, or pry into 
her affairs. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



As Emma passed on towards the village, she 
found with pleasure that the wind had already 
greatly abated, and the clouds being at length 
broken, gleams of sunshine seemed, from time to 
time, to float over the gt owing corn and the 
meadows, where the spring flowers were scantily 
opening, and over tiie young hay, which already 
in some thick tufts, gave shelter to the nest of 
the lark, which sang above it, as it soared into 
the sky. 

The girl was soothed and gladdened by the 
sights and sounds of nature, and she fully ap- 
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prqciated Sobin's wisdom, in avoiding the haunts 
of man. Yet she sighed, for she knew that the 
fruition of the best hum^n affections, is even a 
higher enjoyment than any which inanimate 
nature can bestow. We must love our ndgh* 
hour as ourself ; in that alone is perfect happiness, 
and the truth of this reflection was forcibly ex* 
emplified, when she heard the merry laugh of 
little Harry^ as he came bounding with open arn^ 
towards her^ fron^ the Vicar's garden. 

" Grandpapa — i , he says I am to cal} 

him grandpapa," cried the little boy, as be rushed 
into her arms ; *' my dear grandpapa says, you 
are to come into the garden, aunty. He wants 
to give you a lecture, he says. Is not tjbi^^ 
funny ? " 

" Yes, i;ny dear young lady," said Mr. Ashley, 
now himself appearing, and drawing the girl'^ 
arm througlji ^is, '^I must take thQ liberty 
of telling you, I don't approve of your long 
walks about the country, i^ithout proper pro- 
tection." 

^^ But surely there is no dange;* of n^y meeting 
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banditti^ in this peaceable district/' said the girl 
laughing, incredulously. 

^' Since the railway was begun, there are often 
people not much better lounging about our lanes," 
returned the old gentleman, " Whilst I was 
down with Harry, fishing at the river, half an 
hour ago, I saw you on the Bed Hill Cliff, close 
to Nanny Ainsley's cottage, and that is a place 
which has no good repute in the village." 

" I have been to see Nanny herself," was 
Emma's reply, " I have known her from a child, 
and she is surely honest ? " 

The Vicar rubbed his forehead, so as to cover 
his face with his hand, but he made no reply for 
more than a minute. ^^ I don't always trust 
those the most, who are the fairest spoken," he 
then said ; ^^ had this woman any visitor, whilst 
you were with her?" 

'* Only the Pedlar, Robin Charlton." 

'^ And a younger man in a plaid was there 
not?" demanded the Vicar, fixing his eyes 
keenly on Emma's face as he spoke. 

She looked up. Mr. Vaughan was standing 
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opposite to her, watching her not less keenly. 
The blood suflFused her cheeks, but she answered 
in a quiet, steady voice, " I saw such a person 
come up the Cliff, after I left the cottage and 
was at some distance from it." 

^^ And you did not know him?" demanded 
Mr. Ashley. 

Yaughan, who had silently saluted her, now 
looked at her, in a way which made her heart 
beat violently. 

" What should I know of him ? I scarcely 
saw him as I stood at the top of the hill," she 
said gravely, for she was thinking of her own 
previous suspicions; then laughing gaily, as if 
a new thought had struck her, she added, ^^ but 
why do you question me so strictly ? Tou 
surely don't suppose that I have been keeping 
an assignation at Nanny Ainsley's ?" 

"No, my child," answered the Vicar; '*I 
know you already too well to have such a sus- 
picion, but from another part of the banks I 
saw a man hiding amongst the bushes whilst you 
were at the cottage, and presently dumb Nelly 
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came and made signs to him, and he darted up 
the rocks as rapidlj as if he heard a constable 
after him. I could not see for the bushea 
whether he went to the cottage or not, but I 
suppose he did, and from what you have told us 
I fear that the evil reports about Nanny are not 
without foundation." 

" Pardon me, Mr. Ashley, if I differ from 
you/' said Yaughan, here interposing* ^^ I have 
visited this woman frequently since you first 
took me there, a month ago, and I have never 
seen a living creature^ except the dumb girl, at 
her cottage. She is sick, and I have studied 
not only her ailments but her character, and 
have with reason conceived a high esteem for 
her." 

" Very romantic, my dear sir." returned the 
Vicar, somewhat impatiently ; " but allow me to 
say, you cannot know these people as well as I 
do. When you have been amongst them forty 
years you will not believe that igqorance is in- 
nocence." 

" But Nanny is not ignorant," rejoined the 
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surgeon. " She is a woman remarkably en* 
4owed, and refined beyond her station ; one who 
has thought and felt much." 

'* So much the worse for her," said Mr. Ashley. 
" She had better have weeded the fields than 
have talked sentiment with wild young gentle- 
men, and have encouraged them to destroy the 
peace of other people's families. When women 
get above their own class they are sure to be- 
come either ridiculous or mischievous. I have 
sad suspicions too that she has something even 
more serious to answer for, but there is not evir 
dence sufficiient against her for me to make a 
positive accusation." 

" My dear sir," said Mr. Vaughan, earnestly, 
"you speak in a bitter spirit, so unlike your 
usual philosophical indulgence for the frailties of 
human nature, that I suppose you know more to 
Nanny's disadvantage than your charity permits 
you to disclose." 

" I can say nothing more," was the quick 
reply. '' I don't desire to prejudice any one 
against her; but as a friend of Miss Saville I 
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disapprove of her returning to the house of a 
woman of whose honesty and integrity there 
exists the smallest doubt." 

" I will go down to the Red Cliff myself this 
very day, and have the matter explained," said 
Vaughan, quietly. *' Perhaps, Miss Saville, you 
will allow me to repeat to you in the evening 
any thing I may learn?" 

To this request Emma silently assented, though 
not without thinking of Dillon's caution, which 
gave a constraint to her \iords and manner which 
troubled Vaughan, and he left the Vicar's garden 
With a heavier heart than he had* entered it. 
Even little Harry, who ran prattling after him, 
could not provoke him to a smile. 

" That is a fine fellow," said Mr. Ashley, as 
soon as he was out of hearing. '^ A little too 
romantic, trusting too much in the goodness of 
human nature, for though I believe he has 
already had some severe lessons, his benevolence 
is an inexhaustible fountain of hope and trust. 
He measures humanity too much by the powers 
and goodness of his own nature, and has not yet 
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learnt that virtue is only one quality of tlie mind, 
destined to hold perpetual war with many others. 
Miss Saville, have you read Eousseau? He is 
my favourite author." 

^^ Sather a strange taste for a clergyman, is 
it not, my dear sir?" rejoined Emma, with a 
smile. 

"Perhaps so," said the Vicar; "in fact, no 
clergyman looking for preferment would dare to 
make such a confession ; but I adore his genius, 
his eloquence ! Where can you find such lan- 
guage? Though his first principle was false, 
and man in a savage state was never perfect, he 
was the first writer who saw society without 
conventional feelings and understood that the 
Europeans, as much as the Chinese, are the mere 
creatures of habit. All great reformers since 
his time have only put his thoughts in action. 
And yet with all his genius he was only a 
personification of human frailty, divided be- 
tween vice and virtue; the love of God was not 
strong enough in his heart to bear him above 
the temptations, and the torments of passion." 
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^^ But may not goodness exist without genius?" 
demanded Emma. 

" To a certain degree/' returned Mr. Ashley, 
"it is, however, my favourite doctrine, that 
great goodness, can alone be developed by great 
intellect, whilst intellect can exist in the highest 
degree without goodness. In this I differ from 
Yaughan, and all such sanguine reformers, who 
think that education is to eradicate the vices of 
human nature; but certainly, the education given 
DOW in our village schools is all humbug. 
Moral training there is none, and the religion 
taught, is church doctrine, which no child can 
understand or profit by. If even the highest in* 
tellectual culture is inefficient to reform the 
upper classes, what is to be expected from such 
a worthless misapplication of youths' most pre* 
cious hours? Absolutely nothing but disgust 1'' 

" You never go to the village school, my dear 
Sir," said the girl; "might not your influence 
there produce some amendment in the present 
style of teaching?" 

" M/ dear young lady, if I were to attempt to 
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put my ideas in practice there, all the old women 
in the parish would write to inform the bishop 
that the church was in danger. Beside, I am 
too old and too idle, to begin to do battle 
against the prejudices of the multitude. If the 
nation is determined to have as few schools as 
possible, and that in those schools, the smallest 
possible quantity of really beneficial instruction 
shall be given, the nation must just take the con- 
sequences. I don't wish to incur persecution." 

" There can be no danger of your incurring 
that in this enlightened country," replied the 
girl. 

" I have been taught the contrary," said Mr. 
Ashley. " When I formerly conscientiously 
omitted three words in reading the Church ser- 
vice, my own curate, a young gentleman from 
Oxford, and all the wealthy supporters of ancient 
forms in the parish, got up a complaint to the 
Bishop against lue, as if I was actually endanger- 
ing tue salvation of their souls. What could I 
do after that? What can a timid old man do 
against a whole parish of blockheads, whom pre- 
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judice makes arrogant and strong? I resolved 
for the future, to think as I pleased but to sajr 
nothing about it. It is the only way to live 
peaceably where hypocrites make a profit of 
cant." 

^' But Mr. Yaughan speaks and acts without 
any disguise," observed Emma. 

^* Ah, that is another matter ; Yaughan's doc- 
trines flatter mankind, mine don't. Me believes 
in progress, and civilization, and such things, 1 
don't. He wants to make all men wise and vir- 
tuous, and I know the majority are fools, and 
will always remain so; and when Rousseau 
praised man in his savage state, I believe he 
wrote against his own convictions, merely to 
have an opportunity of abusing the existing so- 
ciety of France. But I shall tire you with my 
philosophy, Miss Saville; better live well, than 
talk well, is the wisest adage I know, though 
often forgotten, at the present day." 

" I am sorry to leave you," returned Emma, 
"but Harry is impatient, and I have several 
things to attend to at home." 
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Mr. Ashley accompanied them through the 
churchyard, and as they sauntered along, Emma 
told the Vicar of her uncle's expected return to 
Cleve. 

^^ And should he request you to reside with 
him, what do you intend to do?" demanded the 
Vicar. 

" As I have received no answer to my letter, 
I have not thought it possible that he would do 
so," answered the girl. 

^^ Ah, well, we shall see; but remember, should 
any change occur, which may make you feel 
little Harry in your way, you must send him to 
me. No thanks, I have taken a fancy to the 
boy ; I am lonely and forsaken, and you could 
not do me a greater kindness, than to bestow on 
me such a merry companion." 

" I cannot express my gratitude," answered 
Emma, as she returned the Vicar's friendly shake 
of the hand, ^^ but I should regret any alteration 
which could divide me from my dear little ward. 
He is all I have left to love." 

^^Your heart may change, as well as your 
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fortune, ray dear young lady," said Mr. Ashley, 
turning up his large eyes with a droll expression, 
to her blushing face. 

" Never to him, my own dear little Harry I " 
cried the girl, half reproachfully, and stretching 
out her arms, the boy jumped down from a gate 
he had mounted, and ran laughing to kiss bis 
aunty, as he called her. 

An expression of deep sorrow clouded the old 
Vicar's face, as he looked on these bright and 
happy creatures ; one still totally unconscious of 
the trials of life, the other just entering, hopeful 
and strong in the faith of happiness on the 
tangled passages of thb passionate and active 
existence, from whence the wayfarer seldom 
emerges without wounds and bitter anguish, 
which are rarely healed op earth. 

He too had known the hope and the disap- 
pointment, and had shrunk back from the cold 
world's indiflFerence, to commune in solitude, 
through the medium of books, with the mighty 
spirits, whose thoughts were harmonious with his 
own. But though study amused his intellect, it 
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afforded no solace to his heart. Little Harry 
had given him more comfort, by his childish 
love, than he had ever derived from all the wis- 
dom of the philosophers. 

As soon as he foresaw a probability of Emma's 
removing to Cleve, he had begun to devise a 
plan for him to retain the boy as his pupil. 
Timid in action, he had consulted Mr. Yaughan 
Qn the subject, and heard with pleasure, that 
his ideas corresponded with his own. 

In this way the surgeon had first learnt, with 
dismay, that there was a possibility of Mi|sp 
Saville's shortly leaving Winside, and resuming 
her place, in the circle in which her birth en- 
titled her to move. This ill news, combined 
with the unusual coldness of Emma's manner, 
of which she was herself unconscious, filled 
Yaughan with melancholy forebodings, as he 
pursued his daily avocation in the village. His 
heart was not in bis work. 

Some poets have described the beginning of 
love, as a period of intense delight. It may 
be so to the inexperienced, who are ignorant 
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of the nature of their own feelings, or to the 
sanguine, who have no doubt of success; bat 
the surgeon had already experienced disap- 
pointment, and was neither sanguine nor vain. 
His passion for Miss Saville, so newly and sud- 
denly excited, filled him with anxiety. He was 
even angry at his own weakness, in allowing 
himself to be constantly engaged by thoughts 
of a girl, of whom he knew so little, so as to 
interfere with the ordinary occupations of his 
mind. But he could not banish her image 
from his eyes; he could not hush the voice, 
which rang for ever in his ears; nor could 
he put away a strange feeling of interest and 
curiosity, in everything which regarded this 
young, fair, and unprotected creature. 

His ardent imagination had found a fit 
subject for the exercise of all its powers, and 
it was in vain, that he strove to put it to rest, 
by engaging in the affairs of life* 

Half maddened by the desire to be again 
in Emma's presence, he listened with distrac- 
tion to the complaints of his patients. The 
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only house to which he bent his steps with 
pleasure, was the cottage of Nanny Ainsley. 
There he felt sure that he should hear Emma 
spoken of, and though he did not attach any 
idea of impropriety, to the girl's visit to the 
Ked Cliff, he felt some desire that the presence of 
the mysterious stranger at the cottage, should 
be explained. 

He was aware of his own weakness; he was 
painfully conscious that he had scarcely begun 
to love, till fears and doubts entered his mind, 
for a most trivial cause. 

To assure his own tranquillity, it was necessary 
that the slightest mystery attached to Miss 
Saville, should at once be cleared up, and though 
the shades of evening were rapidly closing over 
the landscape when, his professional duties being 
fulfilled, he was at liberty to proceed to Nanny's 
cottage, he set off there without returning home 
to dine, as was his custom at that hour. 

It was quite dark, and the rain was falling 
heavily, before he reached the Red Cliff, but the 
dog, who knew his footsteps, gave no signal of 
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alarm. It appeared to bitn somewhat strange 
that not a gleam of light pierced through the 
closed shutters of the kitchen, though he dis^ 
tinctly heard the murmur of voices. He 
knocked at the door; no immediate answer was 
returned. He lifted the latch, and he found| 
for the first time, that the bolt was drawn 
within. 

Fie paused to listen, and distinctly heard that 
his visit, unexpected at that hour, had caused at 
bustle and agitation in the cottage, and a whis- 
pering and a rustling were audible for several 
minutes, before the bolts were cautiously and 
slowly pulled back. 

"Who is there, I should like to know?* 
asked a tall old man who peered out of the half 
open door, and whom Yaughan immediately re- 
cognised by his voice to be Robin Charlton. 

" The village doctor, against whom Ho man 
bars the door,'* was the reply. 

'* I beg your pardon humbly, sir," said the 
pedlar^ with profound respect, at the same time 
standing aside, so as to allow Yaughan to enter. 
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" We only barred the door as a matter of cau- 
tion this stormy night, and not against a bene- 
factor and a friend. Step out of the rain, sir, 
do; you will find Nanny much better, since she 
has hoped to be able to get out again into the 
sunshine." 

Vaughan did not hesitate to accept this invi- 
tation, and advanced into the cottage, looking 
around with considerable curiosity to ascertain 
if there was anything to account for the bustle 
he had heard. 

Nanny sat on one side of the fire, in a high- 
backed wooden chair, propped up with the 
pillows of her bed. The lustre of her large 
and hollow eyes was heightened by a crimson 
glow of fever on her cheeks> and though she sat 
very still, there was a remarkable expression of 
anxiety on her usually languid features. The 
dumb girl was not as usual at her spinning 
wheel, but busy wiping down a deal table, to 
remove the traces of a recent meal, and after 
she had nodded at the surgeon, she turned round 
and looked towards the bed, and with a broad 
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grin made one or two extraordinary grimaces, 
but Yaughan observed that a qnick sign from 
her aunt instantly restored her gravity. 

There was no light in the kitchen but that of 
the fire, which spread a warm glow over the 
figures gathered round it, and the plates on the 
old dresser, but left all distant comers and re- 
cesses in profound shadow. Yaughan did not 
fail to observe that a vacant chair stood by 
Nanny's side, and a short pipe, of finer work- 
manship than those commonly used by the pea- 
santry, lay on the pot lid beside the fire. There 
was also an odour of the finest and most delicate 
tobacco in the room. 

^^ I fear I disturb you," said the surgeon, as 
he took the vacant chair, ** I have frightened 
your visitor away, it seems/' he added, and as 
he glanced around him, he fancied he saw some- 
thing moving in the obscurity behind the bed. 

Robin probably did the same, for he went 
thither, and opening a back door, which led to 
an adjoining shed, pretended to look out, as if 
to see if any one was there, but though nothing 
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could be distinguished, Vaughan was convinced 
that this was only a pretence to let some one 
out who had, since his arrival, been hidden 
behind the bed. 

In the meantime, Nanny talked fast to engage 
his attention, but whilst she denied that any 
visitor had been there that evening, her lips 
became deadly pale, and her hands trembled, as 
she adjusted the red cloak she had wrapped 
around her. 

The dumb sirl seemed highly amused, and 
with ,tr.Bge X-^ mi" l.»gW .nd plted 
to the bed. Kobin, when he returned to the 
fireside, took her by the shoulder with a stern 
look, and grasped her so hard that she gave a 
cry of pain as she extricated herself from his 
fingers. But he did not appear to hear her, and 
when the surgeon, in answer to Nanny's denial 
of any one having been that night in the cottage, 
said that he thought he had heard a stranger's 
voice as he stood before the door, the pedlar 
coolly replied that he had been talking rather 
loud just before they heard his knock. 

L 5 
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" And you were smoking too, I suppose," re- 
turned Yaughan, " pray don't let me interrupt 
you. I have seldom smelt finer tobacco." 

" Aye, it is something remarkable," answered 
the old man, while a number of small lines ra- 
diated like the twinkle of little stars, from the 
corners of his laughing eyes. He seemed to have 
a jest of his own, which no one else understood. 
The surgeon, on the contrary, looked very 
grave. 

" Yes, very remarkable," he returned. " And 
the pipe is not less so," he added, pointing to the 
small Dutch clay pipe, which lay on the pot top. 

Though Nanny hid her face with her hand, 
Yaughun observed that she moved uneasily on 
her chttir whilst he thus spoke, but Eobin was as 
tranquil as before. 

*' Yes," he said, " when I was down at the 
the seaside, a cousin of mine, who is a ship cap- 
tain, and lately come from Holland, gave me 
that pipe and tobacco in return for a little 
whiskey I brought him down from the hills. 
Perhaps the one had paid no more duty than the 
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other, but I did not think it worth ray while to 
enquire, and I am sure you won't either, sir. 
We poor creatures have need of a little comfort 
now and then, which we cannot always legally 
pay for/' 

Yaughan smiled; he knew that he was not 
listening to the truth, but he was amused by 
the cunning ingenuity with which the old man 
defended Nanny's secret. But still, he did not 
relinquish his purpose. 

^^ I was told that a man hud been seen to enter 
this cottage to-day, about noon," he said. 

" It must have been me, sir," returned the 
pedlar, with a quiet effrontery, which did not 
deceive his listener^ who was now more than 
ever convinced of the existence of a mystery, 
which both Kobin and the woman, were deter- 
mined not to disclose. 

" You are a wonderful fellow, Charlton, I ad- 
mit," said the surgeon, with a smile of incredu- 
lity, "yet I must confess, I did not give you 
credit for so much agility as this person dis- 
played." 
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^^ Agility t that is a hard word I don't exactly 
understand," answered the old man, now coolly 
filling th6 Dutch pipe from his tobacco pouch, 
the contents of which were certainly not of the 
finest quality. 

^^ Better say at once that neither of you choose 
to gratify my curiosity," replied the surgeon, 
looking at Nanny, whose confusion was not to be 
concealed ; ^^ and I frankly admit that I have no 
right to intrude on any one's secrets ; so let me 
feel your pulse, my good woman, and hear how 
you are getting on." 

Nanny, in reply, said that she was much 
better; but when Mr. Vaughan, evidently 
against her will, pressed his finger on her wrist 
her pulse betrayed a high state of excitement 
and nervous agitation. 

"Nanny, Nanny; what has happened?" he 
said, looking intently in her face. 

''Nothing, sir," she returned, but her eyes 
sunk beneath his gaze, and a slight shudder 
passed ever her whole frame. 

The surgeon shook his head. 
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"I shall order you no medicine/' he said. 
"Here is something beyond the reach of 
drugs." 

Nanny began to play with the fringe of her old 
shawl without uttering a word. Suddenly she 
started and listened. Yaughan fancied he heard 
footsteps in the adjoining shed, a door softly 
close, and then all was again still. The woman 
heaved a deep sigh, as if a load had been re- 
moved from her heart. 

Vaughan rose to depart, and then Nanny, as 
if suddenly anxious to detain him, began to talk 
eagerly, whilst Kobin, pretending to look for 
something in his basket, stood so as to intercept 
his passage to the door. 

" You are in a mighty hurry to go, sir," he 
said, when the surgeon asked him to stand aside^ 
" you have come a long way in bad weather ; you 
had better stay a while till the moon gets up, 
for it is awfully dark, and the rain is coming 
down in torrents." 

" Thank you," returned Vaughan, endeavour- 
ing to pass him, '^ I am used to all weathers, 
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and have provided against darkness, for I have a 
little lantern in mj pocket." 

^^ Light it then, sir; light it by all means, 
before you go out, for the road in places runs 
near the cliff, and it is dangerous enough by 
day, when a man has his senses about him, but 
I would not go it in a dark night, for love or 
money." 

^' Let me light it for you, sir," said Nanny, 
arising, and holding out her iiand for the small 
pocket lantern, which Mr. Yaughan had now 
produced. 

lie gave it her in silence, and as she bent down 
to the fire with a match, he saw a man's glove 
fall from the folds of her dress to the floor. 

The pedlar's quick eye saw it too, though the 
woman herself did not observe it. 

" Nanny, woman," he said, ** you've dropped 
your glove ; I declare it's one of them old ones of 
Mr. Cranbourn's, I brought you two years ago. 
But you are no great wearer of gloves, and they 
last you long." 

This flood of words gave Nanny time to think ; 
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at the first sight of the glove in Eobin's hand, 
she bad turned so fearfallj pale, and her coun- 
tenance had betrayed such sudden terror, that 
the surgeon grasped her arm, lest she should fall 
to the ground. But she was calmer when Eobin 
ceased speaking, and smiled as she took the glove 
from him ; a large, man's glove, little suited to 
her small and wasted hand. 

Several minutes had now elapsed, and the 
lantern burning bright, Eobin could devise no 
further excuse for detaining Mr. Vaughan, what- 
ever might be his reason for wishing to do so. 
He, therefore, opened the cottage door, and looked 
out into the night, which was indeed tremen- 
dous. 

The wind, which had been high aU day, had 
increased to a tempest at sunset, and now came 
sweeping up from the sea, with dismal howling, 
bearing low, black clouds before it, which were 
bursting as they went in torrents of rain, over 
hill and dale. 

Nothing dismayed, Yaugfaan buttoned up his 
waterproof coat closely around him, tied his hat 
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firmly on his head, and having wished the party 
in the cottage good night, sallied forth into the 
storm. 

He carried a thick bludgeon in one hand, and 
his lantern in the other. He passed along the 
narrow yard, and through the little gate which 
enclosed it, but when he reached the corner of 
the cottage, and faced the wind, it appeared 
for a moment, as if even his athletic form would 
be unable to resist the mighty, though invisible 
force with which he had to contend. 

He felt at once that he must get close to the 
walls of the cottage and the adjacent out-houses 
till, having passed them it was possible that the 
current might be less strong on the open ground. 
He returned, therefore, under the shelter of an 
old stone fence, to the gable end of the house, 
and proceeding rapidly along, turned afterwards 
into an angle formed by a shed in the rear 
of the cottage^ from whence a door opened into 
it. 

Yaughan raised up his lantern as he turned 
the corner, to ascertain the best way to proceed, 
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and to his amazement, its light fell upon the 
figure of a man, who, with his head leaning 
against the door, seemed listening eagerly to 
what was passing within. The instant the 
light of the lantern made this person aware of 
the surgeon's proximity, he vanished like a 
shadow into the darkness. 

Yet before he fled, Vaughan had distinctly 
seen a face, once well known, and never to be 
forgotten, for its image was indelibly engraved 
on his memory by a combination of circumstances, 
the saddest, and most extraordinary he had ever 
experienced in life. 

He had seen the figure of a man, plainly and 
palpably before him, and yet he knew that man 
had been dead nearly six years. Vaughan pos- 
sessed a strong mind and a quiet conscience, and 
yet, as he stood there alone, with the fierce 
night wind howling wildly around, and neither 
star, nor moon to be seen through the murky 
darkness of the pouring rain, he was awed — al- 
most appalled by the unaccountable apparition 
he had beheld. But no sooner had he regained 
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the mastery of his faculties, than his first thought 
was to follow the figure. 

From the inhabitants of the cottage he had 
already experienced that there was nothing to 
be learnt, and the form he had seen, whether 
living, or but a shadow of the dead, had already 
vanished, and was, in all probability, far beyond 
the risk of discovery. 

Vaughan was superstitious; it was perhaps 
the only weakness of his powerful, imaginative, 
and highly cultivated mind. As some people 
listen to music with delight, he had always 
cherished the idea of supernatural existences, 
and found pleasure in doing so ; he had always 
wished to believe that the soul of man, whilst on 
earth, is united by some mysterious link, with 
immaterial and invisible existences. 

Such has been the secret aspirations of many 
a tutored and untutored mind, through the pro- 
gress of ages : when the lights of religion weie 
obscured, and darkness lay in barbarous times 
upon the souls of men^ a faith in the connection 
of the soul, with supernatural powers and agen- 
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cies, betrayed the innate longing of mankind for 
commanion with the divinity. All this the sur- 
geon had made his study ; he had sought with 
eager curiosity, to investigate the nervous 
system, and the secreta of magnetism, and 
though he did not give credit to all which en- 
thusiasts and emperics pretended to disclose, he 
l)elieved that great discoveries were destined to 
be made as to the nature and laws of human 
life and death, of volition, of sleep, and of human 
thought. 

But he had no time to think of philosophy as 
he stood under the old stone wall. His feelings 
were too strongly excited for such speculations, 
and as he rapidly advanced he waved his light 
on all sides, though with little hope of again be- 
holding the face, which, seea but for an instant, 
he felt half inclined to think might have been 
only a delusion of his own brain. 

He called aloud, but no one answered him. 
He passed through the shed, and over the cab- 
bage garden behind it, and across the field, but 
nothing was visible save the short grass beneath 
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his feet, and the stunted hedges; when be 
reached the road, he paused at length and 
looked back. A light appeared to emerge from 
the back door of the cottage, and after moving 
about round the shed became again invisible. 

Yaughan, remembering all that had passed 
when he was in the cottage at Bed Clifl^ was 
now more than ever convinced that his unex- 
pected arrival had that night disturbed some 
secret guest in Nanny's dwelling, and had the 
face he had seen been that of any living man, he 
would have no difficulty in understanding that 
the person who had escaped from the cottage to 
avoid him, was watching for his departure, in 
order to return to its shelter with safety. 

But now, strange doubts disturbed his mind, 
and he reached home an hour before midnight 
without having come to any conclusion, except 
that some mystery was most decidedly going on at 
Nanny's cottage, and that whatever that might 
be, whether it concerned the living or the dead, 
that it was positively necessary to prevent Miss 
SaviUe returning thither. 
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Long he sat that night in his study poring 
over the works of many writers, who have treated 
of the immortality of the soul, but in spite of his 
own strong belief in the doctrine, he felt that all 
the authors of these voluminous folios, had yet 
known nothing of what they had written, except 
from Holy Writ. Belief is common, but know* 
ledge is yet to come. But that it will come, that 
the mysteries of man's spiritual being will one 
day be as clearly understood as those of gravi- 
tation, attraction and electricity, was his firm 
persuasion ; and with such thoughts he fell asleep, 
to dream that the spirit of a dead man had re- 
turned to earth, to divide him for ever from 
Miss Saville. 
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CHAPTER XL 



At six o'clock, on the morning following Vaug- 
han's visit to Nanny's cottage, the surgeon sprang 
from his bed after a troubled sleep. When he 
saw the sun shining in at his windaw, and heard 
the birds singing in the bushes near, he laughed 
at the superstitious fancies with which he had tor- 
mented himself on the previous evening. Like 
a man recovering his senses after a state of in- 
toxication, he looked round on the fresh fair 
world, and wondered whence his previous per» 
plexitj had come. 

But still, his cheerful humour made no alter- 
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ation in his plans. After a hasty breakfast, he 
urent out early to visit his patients, in order to 
be at liberty, an hour or two before noon, to pay 
his promised visit to Miss Saville. 

Emma was also an early riser, and when he at 
length found time to proceed towards her cot- 
tage, in crossing the churchyard, to his surprise 
and infinite delight, he met her in the sunny 
path, leading little Harry to his lesson at the 
Vicarage. 

It was only natural, that they should stop 
and speak. Two beings who though they feared 
to acknowledge their feelings even to themselves, 
were already united by a secret harmony of soul, 
•how could they pass each other by with care- 
less indifierence, when they had been longing to 
meet from the moment they last parted? And 
•what pleasure could be more exquisite, or more 
pure, than theirs as they stood talking softly, 
yet gaily, and looking trustfully in each other's 
eyes, that fresh dweet morning, after the storm. 

The birds were singing around them, in the 
•branches of the old yew trees, yet glittering with 
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rain-drops; the grass was growing, and the 
daisies opening in the warmth of the sun, on aH 
the turf-covered graves. Even in the chnrch- 
yard death was clothed with life, till it was 
beautiful and every tiny leaf and flower seemed 
to whisper the word ' Sesurgam,' to the devout 
and honest hearts of those, who trod the church- 
yard path with reverence and with love. 

And honest was the love and profound the 
reverence, which filled the hearts both of Yaughan 
and Emma, as happy in each other's presence, 
they felt strengthened and refreshed by the 
beauty of that morning hour, and the peace 
which reigned within that consecrated ground. 

Little Harry soon left them, and ran on to 
the Vicarage alone, and then Yaughan abruptly 
changing from more general topics, said that he 
had something, which be wbhed particularly to 
communicate to Miss Saville, without the 
presence of a third person, and that he trusted 
she would permit him to avail himself of that 
opportunity of disclosing it to her. 

Emma led the way from the churchyard in 
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silence, after this address; nor did she speak, 
until seated in an old alcove in the Vicarage 
garden. Then with a friendly smile she desired 
Mr. Vaugban to tell her all he wished to com- 
municate. 

It was a pleasant place, for they were partly 
shaded from the sun, by the thick roses and 
jasmines, hanging down in fragrant masses 
from the moss grown roof, and waving lightly in 
the morning breeze. 

" I brought you here," added Emma, " for it 
is my favourite resort in the day, and I must 
confess, there are many subjects on which I do 
not like to speak in the last resting-place of the 
dead." 

" And yet," returned Vaugban, still standing 
before her, ^' what I wish to relate, has a 
strange harmony with that solemn place." 

" You astonish me ! " was the girl's short ex- 
clamation. 

" You will wonder more, when you have heard 
my narrative," was the surgeon's reply ; " but 
extraordinary as the circumstance may be, I 

VOL. I. M 
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should not now recount it, did I not wish to 
warn you against returning to Nanny's cottage 
which Mr. Ashley, yesterday, so strongly ob- 
jected to your visiting. Do you remember, 
Miss Saville, the conversation we recently had 
concerning the mystery of the soul," he added, 
abruptly changing the subject, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance was solemn and sad, as 
he gazed intently on the soft sweet eyes of his 
companion, 

" I have not forgotten it," she replied ; " but 
what connexion can that possibly have with my 
going to Red Cliff?' 

'' Listen, and then judge," returned Yaughan, 
and in a quick, low voice he recounted to her, 
the whole occurrences of the preceding night. 
The changing expression of Emma's countenance 
sufficiently betrayed the deep interest she took 
in the narrative, although she did not speak till 
it was concluded, when she strongly expressed 
her astonishment. 

" From what I myself heard and saw at the 
cottage," she added, " I cannot doubt that the 
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woman lodges some secret inmate under her 
roof." 

" But it was no living tenant whom I beheld," 
rejoined the surgeon. " The form that I saw 
was that of the dead — of a man whose body 
I followed to the grave nearly six years 
ago." 

As Vaughan pronounced these words, he was 
alarmed by the sudden palor of Emma's cheeks 
and lips, and the tremour which shook her whole 
frame. 

"And do you, with your strong mind, Mr. 
Vaughan," she said, "believe it possible that 
the spirit of the departed can again appear on 
earth? Do you not deride the idea of a ghost, 
and mock at all the stories men relate of their 
return?" 

" Who shall presume to pronounce what 
is impossible," answered the surgeon, in a low 
voice. 

"You give me courage, if such be your 
opinion, to relate to you," returned Emma, " a 
secret, which 1 have hitherto foreborne to dis- 
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close, even to Mr. Ashley. The first evening 
you visited me, after Mr. Dillon's departure, 
ahout an hour before midnight, as I stood alone 
in my room, I too saw an apparition.'* 

" You must have been deceived, Miss Saville,'' 
said the surgeon, who, though he was ready to 
indulge his own delusions, could reason, clearly 
as to those of other people. ^' Your imagina- 
tion, already excited by our conversation on this 
subject, gave your fancies a form of reality." 

"Ah, do you talk thus, after what you 
have just related to me?" demanded the girl 
quickly. 

'*Yes," said Vaughan, "I must still doubt 
the incredible things I have not myself seen, 
for my profession teaches me that the body has 
its weaknesses, which act often forcibly on our 
perceptions. Men have seen forms, and have 
been haunted by visions, which medicine has 
had power to dispel." 

Emma looked earnestly for a minute at the 
surgeon. 

"You speak against your own conviction," 
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she then said quietly. " I see it in every line 
of your countenance. I hear it in every tone of 
your voice. I am well. I am no seer of visions 
nor dreamer of dreams. Yet, as surely as I now 
see you, there bodily before me, I beheld that 
night, pressed close against the panes of my 
window, the father of little Harry, who was 
killed two years ago in a skirmish, in Upper 
India, by one of the Hill Tribes." 

"Are you certain of his death?" 

" It was officially reported, and I have myself 
spoken with an officer of his regiment, who 
assured me he had seen him killed at his side." 

" The man I saw last night I followed myself 
to the grave," returned the surgeon solemnly; 
'* and to this day I reproach myself as being in 
some measure accessory to his death, for I might 
in all probability have prevented it had I acted 
with promptitude. We had known each other 
from boys; he was well born, well educated, 
naturally kind and full of talent, but fickle, 
spoilt, careless, and fond of pleasure. He was 
led into vice and extravagance by one for whose 
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cunning he was no match, and he sunk so low 
that we quarrelled, as I intended, for ever; his 
misfortunes multiplied; they followed his vices 
like avenging furies. Unexpectedly I at length 
received a letter from him, informing me that he 
was involved in a distressing affair, of which a 
duel would be the consequence in a few days, 
and begging me to lay aside all resentment, and 
in remembrance of our ancient friendship, to 
join him with all speed, to act both as his second 
and his surgeon, in case of necessity. He inti- 
mated that all which he confided to me must be 
kept a profound secret, as on account of other 
difficulties he had already left England under a 
false name, and was in danger of arrest if dis- 
covered. I had gone to Brussels to be present 
at the wedding of a relative ; the letter went 
first to England, and was forwarded to me there, 
so that I only received it the day before the 
marriage. The ingratitude I had formerly ex- 
perienced from the wretched fugitive made me 
little inclined to start off at such a moment on 
a long journey, in compliance with his request; 
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and well aware of his usual instability, I could 
not help thinking that even if I did so, a recon- 
ciliation with his adversary might possibly be 
effected before my arrival at Ghent, whence his 
letter was written. I read this again after the 
wedding; it had no date, but from the post-mark 
I then first discovered that it had probably been 
sent eight days before ; as no obstacle remained 
to impede my departure, I set off that very night 
for Ghent. Miss Saville, I arrived too late, the 
man whom I had once called friend was already 
nailed down in his coffin, and no duty remained 
for me to perform but to follow him to the grave. 
Had I not delayed my journey, even after the 
receipt of his letter, I might have arrived in 
time to prevent the duel, or to save his life. He 
had perished, I was told, in consetjuence of the 
want of a surgeon." 

Mr. Vaughan was deeply agitated whilst he 
recounted this tragic story, and leaning over the 
little rustic table near which he sat, he covered 
his face with his hands as he ceased speaking, 
and remained silent, as if lost in thought. 
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" Ton hare little canse to reproach yourself," 
said Emma, gently laying her hand on his arm, 
in deep compassion for the mental anguish he 
sufiered; *^you meant no evil, and if your 
judgment erred, it was only for want of know- 
ledge/' 

"No, Miss Saville," returned the surgeon, '*I 
am fully aware of my error. I allowed myself 
to be influenced by former feelings of resent- 
ment, and adopted a false necessity as an excuse 
for indulging them. Tou can now no longer 
wondor at the gloom I sometimes atn unable to 
conceal, for remorse must be my companion to 
the grave. I saw the features of that man last 
nighty wild and haggard, yet still too much re- 
iombling what he was, to be mistaken." 

** You make me shudder," murmured the girl, 
in a low voice. " Two such apparitions of dif- 
ferent persons, to appear nearly at the same 
time— it is fearftjl. But is there no possibility 
that the figure you saw, may be a living man, 
that your friend may have survived the duel, or 
some one bear a marked resemblance to him." 
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" I have asked myself all these questions/' 
replied Vaughan, " but his death is too well at- 
tested to admit of doubt. His English servant 
uras present when he died, and with me attended 
the funeral. What I saw was no resemblance, 
but the man himself, living or dead." 

^' I have the same persuasion," said Emma, 
** and if the occurrence is but a deception, it is 
most unaccountable, that two deceits of the same 
nature should be practised on two different per- 
sons at the same time." 

" It is perfectly bewildering ; I know not 
what to believe," was Vaughan's only rejoinder. 

"What do you intend to do?" demanded 
Emma, whose former interest in her new friend 
was redoubled by the circumstances he had now 
confided to her. 

" I can dp nothing further at present," he 
said, " 1 must wait and watch ; but I could not 
be tranquil till I had warned you not to return 
to Red Cliff till the mystery is cleared up. The 
woman may be honest, I can scarcely doubt it, 
but even if her house i& not haunted, whilst she 

V 6 
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receives male visitors whom she has cause to 
conceal, it can be no fit place for you to 
frequent alone. Pardon me if I presume to 
advise ; I have no object but your welfare in so 
doing/' 

"I am deeply grateful," was the girVs reply, 
and she paused a minute in tremulous agitation 
before she added, ^^ I too must wait and watch. 
Though I have spoken to no one but yourself of 
what I saw, and have endeavoured to put away 
the painful impression it left upon my mind, I 
confess to you that I am not without anxiety on 
the subject, even if the man be actually alive 
whose face I saw at my window." 

'* If you have adopted his child," returned 
Vaughan with timidity, for he feared he might 
be intruding too far on Miss Saville's confidence, 
" if you have for two years protected the boy as 
if he was your own son, you surely can have 
nothing to apprehend from little Harry's father, 
should he have survived his wounds." 

Emma blushed deeply, but she made no reply. 
Vaughan saw and marked this with an uneasy 
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feeling. His curiosity was excited to know the 
real history of this man, and the nature of 
Emma's connexion with him. A suspicion 
again flashed across his mind as to the motive 
of the girl's visit to Nanny's cottage. But 
when he raised his eyes to her guileless, honest 
face, he instantaneously reproached himself for 
such a feeling. 

" I sincerely beg your pardon, Miss Saville," 
he said earnestly, as if she had understood his 
secret thoughts. 

" You have no reason to do so," she replied, 
with recovered composure ; " I tell you frankly 
that I would rather meet a spirit from the dead, 
than have further communication with that man, 
if he still survives. I have acted like a mother 
to his child, for my own father's sake, who 
strictly enjoined me to do so, not for his. I 
have kept the boy until I love him dearly, and 
I should be sorry to have him taken from me 
by a worthless relative. But let me beg of you 
not to mention this subject to Mr. Ashley. I 
have been drawn on, I scarcely know how, to 
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speak to you without reservation, but I must be 
more cautions to others/* 

"Be assured, I neither misunderstand, nor 
will abuse your confidence," was the surgeon's 
reply. 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, when 
they were startled by a loud scream from the 
further end of the garden. 

It was the voice of little Harry, in extreme 
terror, calling for help. Both Vaughan and 
Emma instantly recognized it, and eagerly pro- 
nouncing the child's name, the girl rushed with 
the speed of lightning in the direction whence 
it came. But the surgeon was before her, and 
when she reached a grass plot near the bottom 
of the enclosure, she. saw him already engaged 
in a fierce struggle with a creature clothed as a 
woman, but evidently possessing the strength of 
a man. This person held little Harry with one 
arm, and endeavoured to keep off the surgeon 
with the other, whilst the boy, kicking and 
struggling with all his might, gave considerable 
assistance to his liberator. The contest was too 
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unequal to last long, and a few well-directed 
blows from Vaughan compelled the woman to 
release the boy and take to flight. Springing 
over the garden fence she ran full speed down 
the adjoining lane, towards the thick plantations 
which bounded the Cleye estate near the banks 
of the river. 

Vaughan would have darted after the man, for 
such he evidently was, had he not been pre- 
vented by Harry clinging to him, crying bitterly 
till Emma came up, and she, at once perceiving 
his intent, seized him by the arm and implored 
him not to leave them. In fact, as she said, it 
was already too late to be of any avail, for the 
disguised ruffian, with long and rapid strides, 
had already got too far to be overtaken. 

"It was a man, assuredly it was a man," she 
cried eagerly, whilst she held the sobbing child 
encircled in her arms, with his curly little head 
resting on her bosom. "Did you see his 
face?" 

" It was nearly hidden by bandages," returned 
Yaughan, '^ and so disguised, that but for the 
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creature's strength and agility, I should have 
supposed it to have been a woman/' 

^^ It was no woman/' returned Emma, fixing 
her eyes on those of her companion with an ex- 
pression of terror, and the most solemn awe. '^ I 
feel no doubt that it was the same man that I 
saw at my window." 

^^ Miss Saville !" returned the surgeon, with a 
smile of mild expostulation, ^^ let not imagination 
deceive you. I received a blow from this fellow's 
fist, which suffices to convince me that he is per- 
fectly substantial and material." 

^^ And therefore, much more to be dreaded 
than any ghost," she said. " I knew him in an 
instant, through his disguise, his gait, his 
bearing, something which hangs around the 
individual, peculiar to himself which cannot 
be concealed; all these I recognized, and I 
am now convinced that the apparition at my 
window, was that of the living man, and that 
the story of his death must have been a false- 
hood." 

'' But what motive can he have fw assuming 
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disguise, and acting with such violence as he has 
just done?" 

" Motive !" cried Emmai sadly. " Many mo- 
tives, which I have recently learntf but which I 
cannot, and dare not explain^." 

" But if he is Harry's father, why does he not 
come forward and claim him from you, instead 
of resorting to such a strange and improper 
method of dividing you?" 

'* Who is my father?" cried the boy, looking 
suddenly up, though his eyes were still filled with 
tears. ^^ I have no papa. Papa went away with 
the soldiers, and was killed, and laid in the 
church yard ; and uncle Saville is gone there too. 
I won't be buried in the church yard ; that old 
woman shan't take me to papa, though she said 
she would," and then the boy, clinging convul- 
sively to Emma, began to cry more violently 
than before. 

Yaughan and Emma exchanged glances. They 
had forgotten the child in the earnestness of their 
discourse, but both now understood that the sub- 
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jcct mast not be fiirther discuMed in his pre- 
senee^ And both ^ideaToared to soothe him by 
aasoiunceSf that he should neyer be taken from 
his aont Sarille. 

^ And that oglj old woman shan't come back 
again/' he sobbed, in broken accents, but in spite 
of Emma's promises and caresses, the little fellow 
remained in a state of great terror. ^^ Don't 
leave me," he said, passing his arm round the 
girl's neck. ^^ Don't go away, aunty. I can't 
say any lessons to-day, teU grandpapa ; and take 
me home, dear aunty. Grandpapa won't scold, 
for he is gone away." 

" How came you to be in the garden, dearest?" 
demanded Emma tenderly. 

" Grandpapa is gone out to see somebody that 
is ill/' said the child, ^^ and so I was coming 
back to you, and the old woman wanted to give 
me some gingerbread, but I would not have it; 
she looked so ugly I did not like her. So then 
she seized me up in her arms, and I began to 
cry out for you. Oh ! aunty, how glad I am 
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you heard me. Don't let that old woman come 
back to take me to papa. I want to stay with 
you, aunty." 

** He must go home and be kept quiet," said 
Vaughan, after feeling the boy's pulse ; '' you 
must allow me to carry him, for he is too heavy 
a burden for you, and cannot walk." 

After much persuasion, little Harry unclasped 
his fast embrace, round Emma's neck, and 
allowed the surgeon to take him in his arms, 
but as they approached the church-yard, his 
terror became so great, that it was thought 
better to take a longer road, in order to avoid 
crossing it. 

They went therefore, about a hundred paces 
down the lane, by which the man had escaped, 
and then turned to cross a meadow, from which 
a path led up to Emma's cottage. They had 
not proceeded far in the field, when Vaughan 
was accosted by a gentleman, who came in a 
contrary direction. 

He was a little shrivelled old man, with an 
aquiline nose, and a low and narrow, but remark- 
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aMj prMnu&esit fo^rdieid. His complexion was 
truDspunnit and pinl^ sod bis face was without 
whiskers; bat his flaxen hair was brushed with 
great care, to sapplj t]ie deficiency, and a pair 
of light boshj ejebrows, bong over his sharp, 
restless blue ejes, which were slightly turned 
outward, as if like those of a hare, they were 
intended to look all ways at once. Two large 
upper teeth projected over his under lip, so that 
be was unable to dose his month without leav- 
ing the ends of them exposed* His dress was 
exceedingly neat, and it was evident, that he 
paid great attention to his personal appear- 
ance, and his manner had that little restless 
servility, which betrays a weak and vain 
man. 

Mr. Ned Cranbourne was a distant relative, 
and very humble companion of Emma's uncle. 
Sir Charles Saville, with whom he had long 
renide^l, and Vaughan, who knew him well, was 
greatly annoyed at being thus interrupted. 

Kmma passed on, but Mr. Cranbourne stood 
»o directly in the path, that Vaughan was uu- 
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able to follow her, till he found himself positively 
held fast by the button. 

" Ah, my good friend, I have caught you at 
last," said the little man, who had made him 
captive, and he laughed till his great teeth 
seemed the largest part of his face; '* I find you 
in charming company. A lovely girl, upon my 
word, but I won*t blab," and he laid his finger 
on his long nose, " though a certain lady, I 
know, would be very jealous, no doubt ! and a 
child too! quite charming, upon my word, to 
have a family already provided. But where 
are you going ? what are you doing here, instead 
of visiting your patients? Eh, my dear sir? 
making love, I suppose ; but it's not a profit- 
able pursuit — better make hay whilst the sun 
shines," and the little fellow laughed, till 
Vaughan felt nearly tempted to knock him 
down. 

But the surgeon saw, that Emma was happily 
out of bearing, and answering Mr. Cranbourne as 
civilly as he could, he again attempted to escape 
from him. 
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^^Won*t detain you an in^tanV' said the little 
man eagerly. ^^ I only want to ask you, if you 
heard tliat we arrived a day sooner than we 
intended, at Cleve. All there last night, but 
Bruioelbi was devilish dull, so we set off for 
England at once. There is nothing like home, 
my dear fellow, particularly such a home as 
Cleve I We found Mrs. and Miss Dillon had 
arrived before us, and were upsetting everything. 
A eharming woman, that Miss Dillon, a terrible 
woman, in my humble opinion ! always in search 
uf excitement — but has a shrewd eye to business 
though — the main chance! you understand me, 
knows her man, oh, Yaughan,'' and though the 
iurgtmii WHS uncertain, whether Mr. Cranbourne 
looked in his ftioc, or was watching Emma in the 
diittincts 1)0 saw that he meant to give a very 
expressive glance. 

^* I l)eg your pardon,'' said his prisoner, gladly 
availing himself of this momentary pause, ^^ but 
I must leave you. This little boy is ill, and 
must be taken home.'* 

^^ Aye, ill indeed, a very odd place to have a 
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sick child," cried Ned ; " who is he ? and the 
lady ? never saw her in this neigbourhood before, 
she is his mother I suppose? who can she be? " 

*' A stranger,*' answered Vaughan. 

*' Oh, you need not tell me that; I saw it at 
a glance. Nothing of that style belongs to this 
savage neighbourhood. Lucky fellow, Vaughan, 
you must tell me all about it some other time. 
I can keep a secret; but let me tell you it is 
rather dangerous dealing in smuggled goods." 

When Ned Cranbourne had whispered the 
last words, as nearly as his little person per- 
mitted him, into Mr. Vaughan*s ear, he released 
his hold of his button, and let him pass on. 

" I beg your pardon. Miss Saville," said the 
surgeon, when he again overtook her ; " but that 
man is incorrigible." 

" Who is he?" inquired Emma. 

" Tour own distant cousin," was the reply. 
"You must surely have heard of Ned Cran- 
bourne, the poor sycophant, and dependent of 
Sir Charles Saville?" 

" Tes, my father has often spoken of him as 
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an inqoisitiTe, tattling, meddlesome little man, 
who made much mischief between him and his 
brother/' 

^^ I have no doubt of it,^ returned Yaughan, 
*^ and I believe he was also a principal agent in 
the misfortunes of your cousin, Captain Saville. 
Yet I believe he has no bad intentions. He is 
not malicious, onlj an inquisitive tale*bearer, a 
much more dangerous variety of the human 
species than men usually believe. The greatest 
results are often produced by insignificant in- 
struments, and such men can do much evil by 
their folly and their idleness/* 

'^ How can my uncle tolerate such a com- 
panion?' demanded Emma, who was now walk- 
ing at Vaughan's side, holding little Harry's 
hand in hers. 

The surgeon turned, and looked into her 
honest, and, as he thought, angelic eyes, with an 
expression of tenderness and respect. 

^^ All men are not so difficult in their choice 
of society as you are, Miss Saville," he said. 
^^ Cranboume can flatter ; he is cunning, and 
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possesses certain faculties, and is more a vain 
and lazy syberite, than a fool. He likes your 
ancle's table, be likes to belong to a great house, 
and has a sort of canine fidelity to the baronet. 
He has an ass's hide, and supports kicks with 
tranquillity, and fawns and flatters in return for 
contempt. Spoilt great men, like your uncle, 
delight in being flattered, even by the slaves they 
despise, but who frequently despise them in 
secret.'' 

" I always understood that my uncle was a 
very proud man," said Emma, with some embar- 
rassment. 

" You do not know him thea?" demanded the 
surgeon. 

" I have seen him when a child, but never 
since then," was the girl's reply. " My father 
always spoke of him as a man of the world, 
highly accomplished, and greatly admired in 
society." 

" Fifteen years make a great change in a man 
of fashion, no doubt, after he is past fifty," said 
Vaughan. " Twenty thousand a year also, when 
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a man is a widower without children, seldom 
improves his character as he grows older, parti- 
cularly when united to a title. You can have 
no idea how these advantages deifj him in 
English society, for men have agreed in England 
to fall down and worship gold and nobility. 
Before these two things they are content to 
become abject sycophants, and fancy themselves 
ennobled by being in the same room with the 
veriest fool or scoundrel who possesses either. 
Yet we talk about liberty, and civilization, and 
progress, whilst the common mind is blind to all 
the noblest gifts of the Almighty, and the mul- 
titude are willingly the slaves of gold. But, 
thank Heaven! there are pleasures which they 
can neither understand nor enjoy. May I carry 
Harry into the house?" he asked, as the reached 
Miss Saville's cottage. ^^ He seems inclined to 
sleep, and is no doubt exhausted. With your 
permission, I will at once carry him up to bed." 
Emma thanked him, and when the servant 
had given them admission, she led the way up 
to the boy's sleeping room^ where, after Yaughan 
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retired, she laid him comfortably to rest. When 
the surgeon again returned, to ascertain what 
further assistance the child might require, Emma 
was deeply grateful, and thanked him warmly 
for all he had done to assist her. 

She felt indeed most deeply the dependence of 
woman upon man, and the misfortune it was for 
a female to be compelled to struggle through 
the difficulties and trials of life without being 
supported by the strength and energy of a male 
companion. But Vaughan's assistance made her 
rejoice in her dependence. When she submitted 
to man's will, when she was guided by man's 
counsel, when she depended for her happiness on 
man's affection, she felt she was fulfilling the 
purposes of her existence, and living in harmony 
with her own nature. She had always pitied 
those $itrong minded women, who, unloving and 
unloved, or proudly emulous of fame, disputed 
man's supremacy, and waged a useless and vain 
combat with the natural and social laws. She 
wanted no wider field for activity than her 
duties afforded her, and the labours of love suf- 
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ficed to content her ambition. She might have 
done all that Vaughan then did for her, but to 
be served and assisted by him, afforded her inex* 
pressible pleasure, for though she scarcely dared 
to acknowledge it to herself, she felt that his 
service was the service of affection. 

The whole manner of Vaughan, whilst he at- 
tended her little ward, proved that her hap- 
piness was not indifferent to him. But as her 
thoughts were pure, so was her manner modest, 
yet unembarrassed, in the new position in which 
chance had placed them. 

The nerves of the boy had received a severe 
shock from fright, and he remained in an almost 
insensible state for some time after he was laid 
on the bed. Yet Emma was assured by the 
surgeon that there was no danger, if the little 
fellow could be kept quiet during the remainder 
of the day. 

He then offered to go and inform Mr. Ashley 
of what had happened, and to beg him not to 
disturb the little patient by coming to the cot- 
tage. 
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Vaughan spoke gentle and considerate words 
to Emma at parting, and she repeated them 
often to herself as she sat working at Harry's 
bedside for many hours after his departure. 
Sometimes the remembrance of Dillon and his 
warnings flashed across her mind, but they 
caused her no uneasiness. She could only 
wonder at his motives for slander so false and 
virulent, and she rejoiced that circumstances so 
unforeseen had made her more intimate with the 
surgeon in a few hours than she could have been 
in the great masquerade of society after an ac- 
quaintance of many months. A bond had been 
knit that day between them on which their 
future destiny would, in all probability, depend. 



N :i 
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CHAPTER XII. 



What little Harry had recounted to Emma was 
perfectly true. At an early hour that morning 
Mr. Ashley had been unexpectedly summoned to 
attend the death bed of one of his parishioners, 
and was detained there till noon in the per- 
formance of his solemn duties. He had told his 
old housekeeper to amuse little Harry till he 
returned, and looked forward with pleasure to 
their usual lessons. 

No one who had met the venerable man 
walking leisurely across the fields, smoking a 
pipe, as he strolled along, with one hand in the 
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pocket of his old velvet jacket, and with the 
other carrying a fishing basket, in which he had 
taken food and wine to the cottage of the sick, 
would have supposed that he was a man once 
famous in his college for refinement and elegance, 
and still remarkable for the wonderful cultiva- 
tion of his poetical and elevated mind. His garb 
would have blinded all ordinary observers to his 
merit. 

Yet the poor sufferer, whom Mr. Ashley had 
devoted that morning to console^ had listened to 
his voice as to that of a messenger from heaven, 
and the loving charity with which he was ever 
ready to administer to the wants of the needy, 
seemed to prove that his mission was indeed 
from above. If the great had despised and cast 
him off, he found full exercise for his duties 
amongst the poor, who though unable to ap- 
preciate his talents and acquirements, could 
fully estimate his goodness, and derive comfort 
from his works of love. 

Though he smoked his pipe in a somewhat un- 
clerical manner, yet his mind during his walk 
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was occupied by holy thoughts, and his con- 
sciousness of having performed his duty, was al« 
most happiness; for though he had been in the 
presence of death, he knew that by his tender 
care, that deatli had been deprived of its sting. 

He was surprised when he reached his garden 
that little Harry did not run out as usual to 
welcome him, and he was somewhat displeased, 
when his servant told him that the boy, after 
playing awhile in the garden, had, she believed, 
gone home, as she had seen nothing of him 
since. 

No feeling of alarm crossed the Vicar's mind 
at this intelligence, though he was disappointed 
by the absence of his little favourite. As he 
mounted the stairs to his study, his housekeeper 
put a letter into his hand. She said it had 
been sent very early that morning, and about an 
hour afterwards, a boy had called for an answer. 
He had returned twice within a very short time, 
and seemed much disappointed to hear that Mr. 
Ashley was still from home, as he had been 
charged, he said, to bring an answer directly. 
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The Vicar received the letter carelessly, for he 
was accustomed to receive many epistles from 
his parishioners, of which he took but little ac- 
count. 

He seated himself in his easy chair ; he placed 
his spectacles on his nose, and then first glanced 
at the direction of the epistle he held in his 
hand. 

He actually started with amazement when he 
saw the writing,. He tore open the cover, and 
the astonishment, the mingled joy and terror, of 
the old man, as he perused its contents, sur- 
passed description. The letter had been written 
the night before, and contained threats of a most 
alarming nature, were its warnings neglected, 
yet hours had elapsed since its delivery at the 
Vicarage, without his having been able to take 
any steps to avert the menaced evil. 

For a while the old man sat, as if stunned, 
and unable to comprehend the extraordinary dis- 
closures he had just perused. But he had little 
time for reflection, before he was startled by the 
sound of a man's footsteps ascending the stairs. 
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It was eTtdent that some one had entered the 
house anannoanced, and was approaching his 
study. 

Almost unoonscioQS of what he was doing, the 
Vicar hastily thmst the letter under a hook upon 
his table, almost at the same moment that his 
door was thrown open, and a visitor walked into 
the room. 

When Mr. Vaughan entered the Yicar's study 
about half an hour afterwards, he was astonished 
to find that Mr. Ashley was not alone. Mr. 
Ned Cranbourne was reclining in a state of per- 
fect enjoyment, in the only easy chair the room 
contained. 

He was too great a man, in the absence of his 
commander, Sir Charles Saville, to think of dis- 
turbing himself for the village surgeon, and 
coolly nodded to Yaughan, whom the vicar re- 
ceived with a cordiality, which the sycophant con- 
sidered thrown away on a man of so low a class. 
" Can you tell me anything of little Harry?'' 
were the first words Mr. Ashley addressed to his 
visitor. 
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^^ I have come expressly to explain his ab- 
sence," was the reply. 

" Has any accident happened to him ?" 

^^ Nothing serious; he has been somewhat 
frightened, but a night's rest wil), I hope, make 
all right again." 

" I am delighted to hear you say so," cried 
Mr. Ashley, " our friend Cranbourne, has terri- 
bly alarmed me, by relating that he met you with 
a dead child in your arms, after having heard 
the most alarming screams from my garden." 

'' Yes, awful screams," said Cranbourne, 
eagerly interposing. '* I could get no explana- 
tion from Mr. Vaughan, but I saw a good deal. 
Whilst the noise continued, I stood concealed be- 
hind the stump of a tree, for I have no wish to 
be shot down, like an Irish landlord, by a man 
in petticoats, and I declare to you on the honour 
of a gentleman, that I never saw a more cut- 
throat old hussy in my life, than an old woman, 
who soon afterwards leapt over your garden 
fence, and ran down the back lane, as nimbly as 
a smuggler." 

n5 
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WM Amnted on looking up to perceive that no 
one wns listening to him, except himself. 
Tho Vicar seized the opportunity afforded hy 
this sudden pnuse, to make a hurried apology for 
leaving him a few minutes alone, and immediately 
afterwards left the room with Vaughan, 

Mr. Nod was at lirst exceedingly nettled. 
Though accustomed to be slighted by his supe- 
riors, he fancied himself privileged to be treated 
with respect, by those whom he considered 
beneath him, as the Viciir and the surgeon; 
but not naturally of an irascible temper, he soon 
regained his usual placidity. His next thought 
was to turn his position to tho best advantage, 
lie peered with his restless eyes, into every 
corner of the room ; they seemed to bore through 
the very doors of the old presses around it, so 
eager was his curiosity to ascertain their con- 
tents. There was a glass closet, and piles of 
papers lay neatly tied up within it, which he 
would have given tho contents of his purse to 
peruse, but when he gently tried the door, he 
found it fast locked. 
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As he returned to his chair, he observed with 
unspeakable delight, that close behind him was 
a writing table, to which he had hitherto turned 
his back. A few scattered papers lay upon it, 
and after cautiously looking round, to make cer- 
tain that he was not observed, nor liable to in- 
terruption, he without any scruple of conscience 
took up the one nearest to him, and began to 
peruse it. It was only a butcher's bilF, for the 
last week, but though the information it con- 
tained was too small to be retailed to Sir 
Charles Saville, it afforded Mr. Cranbourne a 
personal satisfaction, to ascertain, from so au- 
thentic a document, the exact amount of Mr. 
Ashley's expenses. Yet he was in no way inter- 
ested in the Vicar's disbursements; only his 
little restless mind, for lack of better food, 
preyed commonly on garbage. 

Replacing this paper exactly where he had 
found it, he proceeded in his unlawful studies. 
Much he was edified by a farmer's letter about 
tithe, most vilely written, and more vilely spelt, 
yet proving the writer to be possessed of an 
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htgfiu with hasty anxietj to look for the rfsrj 
letter which had been abstracted* Though sur- 
prised that he did not find it where he bdiered 
that he had left it^ this gave him no uneasiness 
for be never supposed that it could be lost, and 
aware that he was at times extraordinarily absent, 
he did not search further for it; not doubting 
that be had unconsciously deposited it in a place 
of safety, where, when least expected, it would 
again come to light Its contents were too 
strongly engraven on his memory for its recovery 
to be then of immediate importance. 

The afternoon was far advanced, and the cir- 
cunisUmces which Vaughan had communicated 
to bini with regard to little Harry, made him 
impatient to see the boy, and the lost letter had 
eAcite<) such hopes of unexpected happiness 
iu bis heart, that he restrained himself with 
great diihculty from going at once to Emma's 
cottage. 

But what his will could scarcely hare com- 
manded, was rendered ineritable by business, and 
the Vicar was detained by unaroidable engage- 
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ments at his house till a late hour in the even- 
ing. 

But no sooner did he find himself at liberty, 
than he set off eagerly to Miss Saville's, where 
he hoped to hear the confirmation of tidings, on 
which the future happiness of his life, he fondly 
believed, would depend. 

It had been an anxious day to poor Emma 
herself. In spite of Vaughan's assurances that 
Harry would speedily recover from the effects of 
his fright, she could not watch the feverish and 
disturbed sleep of the boy without appre- 
hension. She was at the same time scarcely 
less alarmed than Harry had been, when she re- 
collected the circumstances of the morning. 

She no longer doubted that the child's father 
was still alive, and the strange method he had 
taken to obtain possession of his son, proved 
that his character had not changed since she had 
last seen him in India. His passionate profes- 
sions of love for her, in defiance of her declared 
indifference, had made her, even then, regard 
him with terror, which the subsequent discovery 
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If the boy's father had escaped the battle field, 
where he was said to have perished, her task was 
likely to be one of much greater difficulty than 
she had at first anticipated, but, though much 
alarmed, she endeavoured, with quiet moral cou- 
rage, to consider what line of conduct it would 
be most prudent for her to pursue. Had her re- 
lations with Mr. Yaughan been more intimate, 
she would gladly have turned to him for advice 
and support, but that was now impossible. 
There was, in fact, only one person to whom her 
father had left her free to communicate the se* 
cret of little Harry's birth, in case she ever stood 
in need of assistance. 

She knew there were reasons to prevent the 
father asserting openly his legal claims to his son, 
and it seemed therefore probable, that though the 
attempt to carry him o£f that morning had been 
happily frustrated, it would be renewed in some 
other manner. 

The utmost vigilance would be necessary to 
prevent the loss of her little ward ; and as the 
twilight deepened that evening, Emma felt for 
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the first time with terror her lone and unpro- 
tected position. 

At an early hour, she assisted her maid to se- 
cure all the doors and windows in the best man- 
ner they were able, and then sending the girl to 
rest, she resolved to sit by the boy's bedside until 
the dawn of day, when the servant would replace 
her watch. 

The sun had set, and night was rapidly ap- 
proaching, when she was startled by some one 
knocking at the front door for admission. She 
sprang to a window and looked out, when 
she was hailed by the welcome voice of Mr. 
Ashley. 

In a minute she was down stairs, and joyfully 
admitted the Vicar. With many expressions of 
welcome she led him into the parlour, after she 
had shown him little Harry sleeping in his little 
bed upstairs. 

When she had closed the door and set down 
the light she carried, she was for the first time 
struck by the extraordinary expression of the 
old man's countenance, which betrayed the 
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grMtet»t a^ptadon; bat whether of joy. or of 
sorrow^ it would have been impossible to decide. 

^^ My dear Miss Saville," he said, eagerly 
grasping both her hands, ^^ yon must sympathize 
with me in a great joy — a joy I have no words 
to e^Lpress ! but bear with me. I shall be calmer 
soon I bear with me, eren though I shed tears. 
My daughter's child is found; my grandson is 
restored to me, and that grandson is little 
Harry. Our own precious, dear little Harry ! 
Ob, Miss Saville, well may we say that the ways 
of Heaven are inscrutible. That dear boy is my 
own Lucy's child. I loved him by instinct the 
first time I beheld him, though he is the very 
image of bis father." 

" Thank Heaven, that you know all !" returned 
Emma^ heaving a deep sigh, as if her heart was 
relieved from an almost insupportable burthen. 
*' I have greatly need of better protection than I 
am able to give him." 

^' I intend to pass the night here," answered 
Mr. Ashley, ^^ whether you give me permission 
or not." 
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"I am delighted to hear it," was Emma's 
reply. "Though you may know much, I 
have strange things to recount to you, and 
it was my father's strict injunction that I 
should only confide my secrets about the boy 
to you." 

" Emma," returned the old man, laying his 
withered hand upon her arm, " you might have 
confided in me sooner, instead of leaving me to 
hear the story from another. But I now know 
all. I know that the worthless husband, who 
brought my only child with sorrow to the grave, 
who robbed me of her infant a month after its 
birth, who, ruined and dishonoured, pretended 
death in order to escape disgrace; that the out- 
lawed son of Sir Charles Saville has returned to 
rob me of the little angel who had brought a 
ray of sunshine to brighten the darkness of my 
old age. Oh, Miss Saville, in my foolishness I 
talked of joy, but mine is a cruel destiny," 
Tears filled the Vicar's eyes as he ceased speak- 
ing, and with hurried and agitated steps he paced 
the little room. 
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the rescue of little Harry/' returned Miss Sa- 
ville. ^^ I sent the boy to you as usual, and the 
servant^ to amuse him till your return, allowed 
him to go and gather strawberries at the bottom 
of the garden. His screams first made me aware 
of his danger." 

" And the surgeon was with you?'* demanded 
the Vicar, with some surprise. 

" We had met him in the churchyard," replied 
Emma, blushing deeply. 

*' This first attempt has failed," rejoined Mr. 
Ashley^ without appearing to notice her con« 
fusion, ^Vbut Frank Saville is not easily dis* 
mayed. His former conduct renders it impos- 
sible, that he can legally claim his child. He 
will not, therefore, desist from his efibrts to carry 
him off, and as Harry's grandfather, my dear Miss 
Saville, I shall be compelled to take him under 
my protection. A single woman, even with 
your courage and resolution, is utterly incapa- 
ble of protecting him, and the attempt to do 
so longer, would only expose you to needless 
difficulties and persecutions. As soon as he 

VOL. I. 
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can bear removal he must be brought to the 
Vicarage." 

^^ He has been attacked there once/' returned 
the girl, with impetuous emotion. 

" Yes," rejoined the Vicar, " but at that time, 
I had no suspicion of evil. Now, it is different. 
But I advise you, strictly to guard the secret of 
his birth especially from Sir Charles Saville, for 
there are persons about him, who were the bitter 
enemies of his son, and would prove no doubt 
the persecutors of his grandchild. Nor is it less 
important for the boy's welfare, to save him 
from the evil training of his own parent." 

" All this my father felt," said Emma, " and 
for these reasons alone, enjoined me to educate 
him, without revealing his birth till he was able 
to assert his own rights, and capable of defend- 
ing them." 

" It is evident that Captain Saville has no in- 
tention of making his existence known to his 
family," returned Mr. Ashley; "it is therefore, 
not impossible, that when he is convinced that 
he has nothing to fear from us, and that we 
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only desire the boy's welfare, he may give up 
his mad attempts to carry him off, and be con- 
tent to leave him under my care, if permitted 
to visit him secretly from time to time." 

^^ And must I give up my only little com- 
panion ! " was the girl's mournful exclamation. 

" Your reputation would be ruined, if Saville 
came to your house to see the child," returned 
the Vicar in a quiet, impressive tone. '' The 
letter of this man, and your evidence, leave 
me no doubt that Harry is my daughter's 
child; after his father J am then his nearest 
protector, and as the little fellow cannot be re- 
moved to my house to-night, I consider it my 
duty to pass the night here ! " 

" But, my dear sir, you are often absent from 
your home," persisted Emma. 

'^ He shall be properly guarded, if I jQnd it 
needful. But surely I heard a strange noise — 
there are heavy steps. Is there anyone sleep- 
ing up-stairs, besides Harry?" 

'* There again! " cried the girl, starting from 
her seat, as a door closed with a loud noise, 

o 2 
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in the room above them, and then some one 
walked hastily across the chamber. 

Neither Miss Saville nor the Vicar spoke 
again, but each seizing a lighted candle from 
tlie table, they ran with breathless speed to the 
upper story. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



There is no quality more admirable, or so little 
estimated, as presence of mind. The quiet, 
moral courage, thus designated, is indeed an 
admirable gift, whether in the great general 
or the humble individual, who in the ordinary 
business of life, is ready to act with judicious 
promptitude, in the most sudden and unfore- 
seen emergencies. 

With this Emma was eminently endowed, 
and totally devoid of terror on her own account, 
she hurried on before the Vicar to the cham- 
ber of little Harry, and so rapid and noiseless 
were her steps, that she had seized the arm of 
a man, who was in the act of lifting the sleep- 
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ing boy from the bed, before he wis aware of 
her approach, or suspected that any one in the 
house was astir. 

^*For mercy's sake, dou^t terrify ^ ehild 
again,'^ she said, in a hurried whisper, ^ he has 
been ill, very ill since the fin^t you gare him 
this morning, and if you rouse hin abruptly 
from his sleep in this manner, his fisTer will 
return with increased violence.'^ 

Miss Saville still held the man's arm when she 
had ceased speaking; she still continued to gaze, 
with fixed and earnest eyes, upon his wild, sun- 
burnt, and care worn face, witdi quiet courage, 
Plough her hands trembled, and her limbs shook 
beneath her. 

^ He is my own son T' be said, i» the same 
low tone, without turning his head towards her, 
though he at once desisted from the purpose she 
had interrupted. 

As Captain Sarille stood upright at the bed- 
side, bis tall athletic figure was drawn up to its 
full height, and the common garments of a sailor 
which he then wore, displayed it to the otsiost 
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advantage. His face, though he had not ar- 
rived at the middle age, was furrowed by care, 
but he was still handsome, and the black hair 
which curled from beneath his round straw hat, 
his thin straight nose, his large black eyes and 
sunburnt skin, gave him more the appearance of 
an Italian than of an Englishman. The very 
wildness of his aspect, and the eager rest- 
lessness of his glittering eyes had charms for 
many, but Emma knew the capricious and pas- 
sionate character of her cousin too well not to 
recoil from him with fear, even whilst she dared 
his anger in defence of the helpless boy she had 
promised to protect. 

" He is my own son," was the only reply he 
deigned to make to her repeated remonstrances. 

"I know it," she returned, with increased 
firmness, when she saw Mr. Ashley enter the 
room. " Yet for two years you have deserted 
him, and imposing on the world l^ a story of 
your death, have left hikn to the care of others; 
for two years my father and I have reared and 
loved him as our own child, and surely, if no 
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gratitude is our due, I have at least not deserved 
to be requited by insult, or to have the privacy 
of my house violated by your making a seeret 
and forcible entry in the dead of the night, to 
carry away by stealth, the boy whom you gave 
openly to my care. Yet I have learnt from my 
father since we parted that we are relatives, and 
surely we were once friends." 

^^ Relatives and friends," echoed Saville, with 
a low laugh of disdain, ^^ those are words which 
convey no meaning to my ears, but that of 
enemies and persecutors. Friends and relatives ! 
fiends that wear a mask, the better to ruin and 
destroy. I have done with all such." 

'' iMy father. Major Saville, was never your 
eneniy," answered the girl, who at the same time 
made a sign to Mr. Ashley not yet to interfere. 
" You trusted him with the secret of your name 
and history, and he assisted you by every means 
in his power." 

^^ lie too had suffered from his relatives," re- 
turned Saville in a quieter tone. ^^ He was the 
victim of oppression he had vainly resisted, and 
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could feel for me ; but you, Emma, what have you 
ever done that should make any distinction be- 
tween you and my worst enemies? Have you 
not repelled my addresses? Have you not re- 
jected my hand and refused even to listen to the 
expression of my devoted, my passionate attach- 
ment, the truest and most ardent which man ever 
felt? With scorn and evident aversion you were 
inexorable even to my despair, and the last 
words I heard from your lips were those of hate 
instead of pity." 

" Tour own violence made you mistake my 
feelings," said the girl firmly ; " and surely, 
though I could not return your love, there is a 
wide difierence between the enmity you accuse 
me of, and the manner in which I have always 
treated you and your child. You may have 
been offended with me, but I have given you no 
just cause for resentment." 

" Emma, you drove me mad," was Saville's 
abrupt reply. ^^ I have incurred much danger in 
returning to England, and yet by Heaven I if I 
must speak the truth, I came less to claim my 
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boy than with the hope of once more meeting 
you, and finding you perhaps less hardened 
against me than when in India/' 

" Whatever motives have influenced your con- 
duct," said Mr. Ashley, now interposing, *' let me 
implore you to be prudent. Give the Dillons no 
advantage over you, and with patience all may 
yet go well. No one here is aware of the boy's 
relationship to you, except ourselves, and if we 
are unwilling to yield up Harry to you, it is 
solely because we believe that we can give him 
a better education than you can possibly do, in 
your present unsettled position. I am his grand- 
father, and though I once had bitter cause of 
enmity against you, time and charity have sub- 
dued the feeling; you owe me, however, some 
reparation for the past, and the boy can best 
supply to me the loss of the dead.'' 

''I have scarcely deserved this of you, Mr. 
Ashley," said Saville, his voice trembling with 
sudden emotion. 

The Vicar held out his hand, and bis son-in- 
law grasped it in silence. 
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" I have proposed to your cousin/' said the 
old man kindly, *' to take Harry to the Vicarage 
and to rear him as my own child. There, for- 
getting all offences, you shall be free to visit him 
whenever you desire it; and if absent from 
England, can receive constant tidings of him. 
You may be assured that he shall be trained to 
be worthy of the wealth and rank which may one 
day descend to him." 

" Wealth and rank !" repeated Saville, with a 
scornful laugh. " You speak fairly, I allow," 
he added, turning away from the bed, without 
taking any further notice of the boy, who, half 
aroused, was moving uneasily on his pillow; "it 
is possible that I have erred in believing that you 
and Miss Saville were in league with my enemies, 
and that I have acted unwisely in consequence ; 
I was too hasty perhaps, in supposing that you 
desired to divide me for ever from my child." 

" 1 am his mother's father," said the Vicar, 
*' and least likely of all men to abet the intrigues 
of those who covet your birthright and his. I 
owe them little love, and the interests of my 
grandchild are as my own." 
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** There is some truth in what you »ay, Mr. 
ABhley/' exclaimed Saville, after standing for a 
few moments lost in thought. ^^ I will accept jour 
offer of educating my boy, for the present, and 
leave you free to take him to the Vicarage for 
one month. If at the expiration of that term I 
can visit him without danger, I will do so, but 
you are no doubt aware, that I cannot walk 
about by day like other men. Miss Saville, 
even if she loves him as she professes, must be 
content, with this arrangement; but whether or 
not he remains near her above the stipulated 
time, depends not on me, but on herself/' 

^^ I am ready to make any sacrifice in my 
power, for little Harry's advantage," returned 
Emma, as she fondly soothed the little fellow 
again to sleep. 

*' Any sacrifice I that remains to be proved," 
answered Captain Baville, in a voice, which deep 
and stern, was tremulous from emotion; and the 
girl shrunk with her old feeling of terror, from 
the wild and passionate glances, by which the 
words were accompanied. ^^ One thing," he con- 
tinued, ^^ I have now to require, and that is, that 
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all which has passed here this nighty may be 
buried for ever in oblivion. You must both 
give me a solemn promise to that effect, and also 
that you will let no n^an know that I am still 
alive, or have returned to England. The report 
of my death has been circulated by my desire, 
with much pains, for I judged it the only way to 
elude the persecution of my enemies; and as long 
as my father lives, I fear I must be content to 
have it generally believed th^t I sleep in a 
foreign grave." 

Emma keld. out her hand to ber cousin^ as a 
token of good faith, but he pretended not to 
notice it. She then said with deep solemnity : 

" I give you my sacred word, that I will reveal 
your secrets to no man, without your own per- 
mission.'' 

" And I engage," added Mr. Ashley, " that 
as long as you keep your good faith with me, so 
long will I be silent." 

" I am content," said SaviUe. " And now^ 
my fair cousin," he added, *' though I entered * 
uninvited by your staircase window, I shall be 
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glad to make my exit in a more convenient 
manner. Will you have the goodness to light 
me to the front door?*' 

So saying, Captain Saville slightly touched 
his hat to Mr. Ashley, and, followed by Emma, 
quickly descended the stairs. He did not speak 
whilst he assisted her to unbolt and unlock the 
door, but when she had partly opened it, and ex- 
pected that he would instantly depart, he turned 
suddenly upon her, and seized her hand in his. 

" Emma," he said, " we must have further 
discourse together. We must meet once more, 
and alone. No third person must stand bye and 
listen to that which concerns us only. Re- 
memember, the boy's fate, as well as mine and 
your own, will depend upon the answer you may 
give me. Before the month has past, we shall 
meet again." 

So saying, without further greeting or saluta- 
tion, he suddenly released her hand, pushed the 
door wide open, and went out into the gloomy 
night. 

As Captain Saville descended the steps he 
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almost touched another man, who, with a lantern 
in his hand, was slowly ascending them. 

Emma saw them thus close together, and her 
heart grew cold with despair, for she knew by 
the expression of Vaughan's countenance, that 
he had recognized her nocturnal visitor. She 
instantly conjectured that the man whose fancied 
apparition the surgeon had beheld at Nanny's 
cottage, and her cousin, Frank Saville, must be 
one and the same person, and she dreaded that, 
from the proximity of Vaughan to the open door, 
he must have heard the last words addressed to 
her; words of most doubtful meaning, but which 
it was totally out of her power to explain. 

Though perfectly innocent, even of an evil 
thought, she trembled as if agitated by the con- 
sciousness of guilt, as the surgeon stood 
motionless before her. He did not speak, but 
the expression of his countenance inflicted on ' 
her a keener pang than the bitterest reproaches 
could have done. It sufficed to betray that the 
deepest and saddest despair which can afflict a 
good man, was at his heart, the despair of the 
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existence of human virtue. Hig trust in female 
honesty and in female innocence he believed was 
for ever destroyed. Two minutes previously he 
bad thought of Emma Saville as a creature almost 
too perfect for him to aspire to ; pure, true, faithful 
in affection, and honest in every thought and 
deed. But an instant had sufficed to destroy all 
his confidence in her perfection. He had seen 
her giving egress at midnight from her solitary 
■dwelling to the very man of whose existence she 
had recently professed the mort entire .ignorance. 
He had seen her listen, with her hand in his, to 
this man's passionate assignation, though only a 
few hours previously the gentle encouragement 
of her manner had made him fondly believe that 
he was the first who had ever excited a feeling 
of love in her heart. 

If any one had recounted to him what he then 
witnessed he would have refused with indigna- 
tion to credit the tale, but he had now no room 
for doubt. 

Observing, at length, that Emma stood silently 
at the door, -as if expecting him to enter, Vaug- 
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ban endeavoured to master the feelings which 
made the blood rush stifling to his heart, so as 
almost to deprive him of the power of utterance. 
He attempted to address her, but his voice fal- 
V tered, and he was obliged to lean against the 
door-post for support. 

If Emma had previously any doubt of his af- 
Cection for her, she felt as she then gazed at him 
that such doubts were at an end ; and yet she 
knew, with the keenest agony, that the love of 
that man, the only love she bad ever desired to 
possess, was probably from that moment for ever 
lost to her. 

One word of explanation would have solved 
the whole mystery, and restored their mutual 
confidence and happiness ; but that word the poor 
girl had recently given a solemn pledge that she 
would never utter, and rather than fail in her 
truth, she must submit to the loss, not only of 
Vaughan's affection, but of his respect. She 
must submit to be the object of the most degrad- 
ing suspicions, on the part of the man she loved ; 
and for the faults :and imprudence of a cousin, 
whom the wotrld severdly blamed, she was iimo- 
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cently to submit in silence to be unjustly dis- 
graced, and covered with shame. 

Great as was the trial, there was no alterna- 
tive. Suddenly she remembered that the pre- 
sence of Mr. Ashley in her cuttage, might iu 
some way exonerate her from blame, and she 
took courage to address Yaughan. 

* 

" Will you come in?' she said, '* the Vicar is 
up stairs with little Harry, if you will be kind 
enough to see him." 

The surgeon looked at her fair, pale, and agi- 
tated, yet still beautiful face, and he felt convin- 
ced that she had now uttered, as she bad pre- 
viously acted, a lie. He was about to turn 
away in silent disgust, but his heart softened 
when he saw that Emma's eyes were full of tears. 

'^ I had no wish to intrude my company un- 
necessarily upon you, at such an hour," he said, 
in a sad and grave voice, '* but as I returned 
from visiting a sick patient, I saw a light at 
your window, and fearing that the boy might be 
worse, I stopped at the door to inquire for him." 

'^He is better, thank you," replied Emma^ 
with trembling lips, and hardly knowing what 
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she said, " Mr. Ashley is with him, but we did 
not sit up on his account.'' 

" I am aware of that," the surgeon coldly re- 
turned, " though I presume I should scarcely 
have heard of the dead man's resuscitation, had 
I not chanced myself to meet him at your door. 
You keep strange company, and at strange hours, 
Miss Saville; but I confess it is no business of 
mine to criticise your conduct, so I wish you a 
very good night." 

Slightly touching his hat, with the most dis- 
tant civility, Vaughan then turned away. Emma 
stood eagerly looking after him into the night, 
as he passed down the hollow road towards the 
village, and it appeared to her excited imagina- 
tion, as if every step he trod on the hard gravel 
sent forth a sound which was the knell to all her 
youthful hopes of happiness. When she could 
hear it no more, she hid her face in her hands 
and wept. 

Bitter, very bitter, were the tears she shed, 
more bitter because she knew that she unjustly 
suflFered ! 
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When she again closed the door for the night, 
she had scarce power to draw the bolts. A 
great change had passed oyer her, and she felt 
as if the strength of her brave spirit, which had 
supported her through so many trials, had at 
length utterly deserted her. 

She met Mr. Ashley at the foot of the stairs, 
and returned with him to the parlour, where they 
bad been previously sitting, and when the old 
man saw her in the light of the candle he car- 
ried, he was greatly shocked at the sudden alter- 
ation in ber appearance. 

She had not the courage to tell him that Mr. 
Yaughan had been there, nor to relate what had 
passed between them. Glad to escape from Mr. 
Ashley's scrutiny, and his questions, she soon 
yielded to his desire and retired to her own bed* 
room, leaving the good man, in spite of all her 
remonstrances, to pass the night, in her little 
parlour. 
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